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Four Current Plays in Book Form 
THE SILVER CORD by Sidney Howard 


“A trenchant drama. ... Having chosen a 
serviceable theme, he goes at it passionately 
and develops it by sheer force into a problem 
drama that demands an unequivocal answer 
of ‘yes’ or ‘no’ after the stimulating manner 
of George Bernard Shaw.’—J. Brooks Atkin- 
sion in the New York Times. $1.00 


NED McCOBB’S DAUGHTER 

by Sidney Howard 

“A tense, often very poignant, and certainly 
a thoroughly virile play. ... There have 
been few stage portraits of recent years com- 
parable to Carrie Callahan.”—R. Dana Skin- 
ner in the Commonweal. $1.00 


THE ROAD TO ROME 

by Robert E. Sherwood 

The fascinatingly witty play which Jane 
Cowl is helping to make such a tremendous 
success in New York is here published in book 


form with an introduction by the author, 
Robert E. Sherwood. $1.00 


SATURDAY NIGHT by Jacinto Benavente 

“The dialogue sparkles; the style is fluent 
and pointed; there is originality in stage- 
effects; there is at times a . . . searching sen- 
tentiousness such as is not to be found in our 
own drama more recently than Sheridan.”’— 
London Mercury. $1.00 
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Four Works on the Drama 
THEATRE PRACTICE by Stark Young 


“A sort of celestial text-book. ... Eluci- 
dates some of those fundamental points of 
technique and craftsmanship so_ generally 


ignored.”—Theatre Arts Monthly. $1.80 
JOHN GALSWORTHY AS A DRAMATIC 

ARTIST by R. H. Coats 

“A carefully considered and nicely bal- 
anced piece of critical work. ... He is 
throughout his pages calm and collected.”— 
New York Times. $1.50 


RIP VAN WINKLE GOES TO THE PLAY 
by Brander Matthews 
“Play writing, acting, producing and nearly 
every other subject in the wide category of 
the theater from the pen of one whose experi- 
ence and knowledge of contemporary drama 


constitute the stamp of authority.”—Asheville 
Times. $2.00 
A STUDY OF COSTUME by Elizabeth Sage 

“An interesting ... inspiring little book. 


For those who want to try out the dresses of 
the earlier periods, for plays, pageants or 
curiosity, diagrams for patterns are included.” 
—Brooklyn Eagle. $1.60 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 








New APPLETON Books 


CAPONSACCHI 
By Arthur Goodrich and Rose A. Palmer. 
Walter Hampden’s successful play. $2.00 


THE MERRY MERRY CUCKOO 
By Jeannette A. Marks. Seven delight- 
ful Welsh plays. $2.00 


THE FLYING PRINCE 
By Peggy and Eugene Wood. A charm- 
ing one act comedy. 50c 


LITTLE THEATRE ORGANIZATION 
AND MANAGEMENT 
By Alexander Dean. For Community, Uni- 
versity and School. $2.50 


THE BOOK of PLAY PRODUCTION 


By Milton Smith. For Little Theatres, 
Schools and Colleges. Illus. $3.00 


THE ACTOR IN DICKENS 
By J. B. Van Amerongen. Illustrated 
A delightful volume. $2.50 
GILBERT and SULLIVAN AT HOME 
By Albert E. Wier. Stories of 12 operas 


and the words and music of leading songs. 
$1.25 








These are Appleton Books 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32d Street New York 




















The Movies--- 


Where do they stand? 
Where are they going? 


Iris Barry answers in 


LET’S GO l 
TO THE MOVIES . 


The first intelligent discussion of the 
movies—not as an art—but a branch 
of the drama made peculiarly what it 
is by the personalities engaged in it. 
The author is an English literary fig- 
ure of reputation who is movie critic 
of the Spectator, the Daily Mail and 
the Weekly Dispatch. She was a 
movie fan long before she was a 
critic, and her refreshing, sophisti- 
cated views on the movies, their prob- 
lems and personalities, their achieve- 
ments, failures, stars and morals are 
of the utmost interest to everyone who 
attends the cinema regularly or occa- 
sionally. Illustrated. $3.00 net 


PAYSON « ¢€LARKE tp 
6 East 53° Street, New York 
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Magazines Cost You 
Less by the Year— 
Why Not Books? 


HEN you subscribe for a magazine for a year, 

you pay less than when you buy a single copy. 
When you subscribe in advance for a series of con- 
certs you get a much lower price than for one per- 
formance. 

If you subscribe through the Literary Guild for 12 
books a year you get your new books for less than if 
you buy each book separately at a bookstore. 

The Literary Guild of America abolishes the risk of 
uncertain editions and helter-skelter distribution. Its 
plan is to publish for an organized body of subscribers 
in advance. They will receive twelve books—one 
each month—as they would a magazine. 

By adopting the magazine idea, the Guild gives you 
better contemporary books at lower prices. 


Literary Guild of America 


Privileges to Members 


Discrimination —Your books are selected for you by an Edi- 

torial Board of distinguished critics. 

Width of Choice—The books are chosen from original manu- 

scripts—not from books already published. These manuscripts 
are submitted by any publisher or author in America and Europe. 

Special Beautiful Edition—The Literary Guild makes a special 

edition of the book. At the same time the regular publisher will 
make a regular edition to be sold through the bookstore. The Guild 
book will always be at least as good as the regular edition. 

Convenience—Once a month the postman will hand you a 

book from the Guild. A// postage will be prepaid. It will reach 
you with as little trouble as your magazines. 

Promptness— Y ou do not receive your copy three or four months 

after the book is published. The Guild edition will reach you 
on the same day that the book-seller receives his copy at the regular 
price. 

Half Price—By subscribing for a 

year at a time, the members of the } 
Guild get these books, postage prepaid, 
at about half the price non-members 
pay for single books in the stores. 











Experimental Low Price — The emo aees axe ozs 

present price holds good to imme- 
diate subscribers. It is an experiment. It 
May prove too low, in which case later 
subscribers will have to pay more. And 
you pay in small installments if you 
prefer. 
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The Literary Guild 
of America, Inc. 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Send me free of charge, without obligation 
tome, Wengs, with essays and portraits of your 
distinguished Editors. Also the story of the Liter- 
ary Guild of America and howit will bring me 
twelve important new books cach year at a gigantic 
saving in price. 
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Some Early 


Subscribers 
The public is en- 


thusiastic. We can- 
not give you here 
a list of the names 
of the subscribers 
who have joined. 
Here are a few 
among the first. 
Theodore Dreiser, 
Novelist, Author “Aa 
American Tragedy” 
Louis Marshall, 
Corporation Lawyer 


Dean Ray of the Church of the 
Transfiguration of N. Y. 
George Foster Peabody , 
Philanthropist 
George Vincent, 
President, 
Rockefeller Foundation 
Florence C. Floore, 
Retiring Treasurer, 
General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs 
Mrs. Ogden Reid 
Henry D. Lindsley, 
Past National Commander, 
American Legion; Director, 
War Risk Insurance Bureau 
W.E. Woodward 
Author 
“George Washington, 
The Image and the Man.” 
Your name 
belongs next 


FREE 


Send for 
“Wings,” the 
story of a new 

economy 
We have made up a 
small edition as 
special booklet con- 
taining short essays 
by our editors—with 
aye and cartoon 
y Hendrik Willem 
van Loon. As long 
as this lasts it will be 
sent you without 
charge. At the same 
time you will get 
the stimulating 
and vivid story 
of the Literary 


Guild and 
what it 
means to 


you. 







‘T.A.M. 6-27 
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SAMUEL FRENCH RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Just Issued—3rd Series 
One-Act Plays for STAGE and STUDY 
Preface by Percival Wilde 
CONTENTS 


ONE OF THOSE THINGS............ George Kelly 
ee eee ree ee Lady Gregory 
NAPOLEON CROSSING THE ROCKIES 

Percy Mackaye 
oop Bo le 5 saree Paul Green 
ESE Ls een y- Clare Kummer 
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THE VOICE OF THE SNAKE...Doris F. Halman 
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THE WEATHERVANE ELOPES.Alice C. D. Riley 
MARY MEANS WHAT SHE SAYS..J. W. Rogers 
YOUTH MUST BE SERVED Harriet Ford 
WHEN DID THEY MEET AGAIN? 


Harold Brighouse 

JANE, JEAN, AND JOHN..... Alfred Kreymbory 

THE BETRAYAL. —- .Padraic Colum 
One Bound Volume. Price, $3.15 Postpaid. 





OPEN AIR PLAYS—FIVE ONE-ACT COMEDIES 
By HAROLD BRIGHOUSE 


MAYPOLE MORNING 
THE PRINCE WHO WAS A PIPER 
THE RATIONAL PRINCESS 
THE LAUGHING MIND 
HOW THE WEATHER IS MADE 
In One Bound Volume. Price, $1.60 Postpaid 


HOW YOU CAN WRITE PLAYS 

A practical guide book by Mark Swan, author of 
“BROWN’S IN TOWN,” “HER OWN MONEY,” 
and many other Broadway successes. This manual 
is a useful guide-book intended not only for begin- 
ners but for those who have had some experience. 
The veteran dramatist shows beginners how to write 





successful plays, and whatever can be shown of 
some of the more necessary elements of play con- 
struction Mr. Swan explains in simple language. 
Handsomely bound volume. Price, $2.75. 
PLAYSHOP PLAYS 
of NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
Five One-Act Plays, with Prefaces by 
Theodore B. Hinckley 
NOCTURNE, by Shelton Sackett. 
TAXI, by Alice C. D. Riley. 
THE BEST OF ALL WAYS, by Julia F. Whitely. 
CABBAGES, by Edward Staadt. 
RICH MAN, POOR MAN, by Bertha Y. Burill. 


Separately, in paper, 50 cents each. 


Send for New 320 Page Catalogue 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


Incorporated 1898 
T. R. EDWARDS, Managing Director 


25 WEST 45th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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29 West 47th Street With a Frontispiece by Norman-Bel Geddes 
New York Florence Kiper Frank’s poetic plays for 
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their publication is a welcome event. 
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ANNALS OF THE 
NEW YORK STAGE 


: BY 


GEORGE C. D. ODELL 


Professor of Dramatic Literature in Columbia University 


The first attempt to present the complete history of the New York theater. 
,ased upon contemporary documents and containing a background description of 
changing New York, the book pictures the theater as it appeared to playgoers of 
the time. Beginning at 1700, the story is carried in the first two volumes to 1821. 
Seautifully printed and illustrated with reproductions of the early theaters and 
portraits of leading players. First two volumes now ready. $8.75 each. 


Descriptive circular upon request. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Columbia University New York 








A Summer Training Base 
for the Arts of the Theatre 


Manhattan Theatre Camp 


at Peterborough, New Hampshire 


A collection of 
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Instruction and training in: Faculty: 
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Two complete productions designed, built, rehearsed 
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Special lectures on: Theatre Architecture; Theatre lish glass. Spring and summer frocks in a 
Business Management; Play Agents and Their ° ° ° 
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Labor Union Rules in the Theatre; Our New Am- . 
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820 Lexington Avenue 
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THE GREAT WORLD THEATRE 


Plays and Producing Companies—A European Appraises 
O’Neill—An Abie’s Irish Rose of Yesterday— 
Broadway in London—Other News 


ducing Company took the lead in this department; within 

a month it had staked everything on The Ragged Edge and 
fallen flat. Last month the leading place was held by the Forum 
Theatre Guild of London; now news comes over the water that 
their first production, C. K. Munro’s Cocks and Hens, was a com- 
plete failure and The Dybbuk is in rehearsal. This month’s news 
chapter begins with the proposed autumn trip through the middle 
West of the New York Theatre Guild with its repertory of plays and 
its permanent company. Several weeks of that tour, it is announced, 
are to be devoted to Chicago, where Mrs. Insull’s Repertory Theatre, 
also one of this year’s not too successful ventures, will be host to the 
New York players and where Mrs. Insull’s Chicago company will 
continue in other Theatre Guild plays after the season of the New 
York company is over. Advance press announcements are not always 
strictly in accordance with the facts, but if the story is not true that 
Mrs. Insull’s company will have the playing rights to a series of 
New York’s most successful plays, it is well invented to fit the need of 
the moment. It provides exactly the facts and the argument needed 
to carry on the news of what happens to these professional experi- 
mental ventures that start with such high hopes. 

The Forum Theatre Guild of London seems to have had several 
plays ready to meet a possible unsuccess and money enough and 
patience enough to go on trying to break ground. Whether they 
succeed or not, they seem to be on the right road. The Chicago Play 
Producing Society seems, on the other hand, to have started with 
everything that a producing theatre should have except three things: 
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a list of worth-while plays, not too expensive to produce, which are 
the heart of a theatre; faith and money enough for continued experi- 
ment, which are the theatre’s sinews; and a company of actors accus- 
tomed to playing together, which are the soul of such an organiza- 
tion. Sometimes if a first play is a great success, an experimental 
company can survive and outgrow such lacks; success brings money 
to the treasury; experience and coordination to the players. But 
usually in the eagerness to begin vividly, novelty is allowed to take 
the place of quality. To do something new always seems so much 
more adventurous than just to do something good and do it well. Or 
perhaps the director’s judgment of what is good may differ from the 
audience’s judgment, or perhaps actors who have not played together 
may not bring out the full value of a good first play. And so experi- 
ment, nine times out of ten, begins with failure. What next? Even 
the best actors, unsupported, are of no use in such a case. All the 
money in the world cannot make a theatre. But good plays, at hand 
and ready to follow, one upon another, can work wonders. Gradu- 
ally they must attract an audience, gradually fine actors must gather 
to play in them. 

And so we come to a repertory of tried plays like that of the Thea- 
tre Guild and what it may mean to a new producing group to take it 
over bodily as their first asset. Taking over a ready-made repertory 
may not be a creative or adventurous thing to do, it may not be estab- 
lishing the life of a theatre out of a city’s own life. But dramatists 
are not bred easily and good unproduced plays of professional calibre 
are an expensive commodity. To buy them, an experimental theatre 
must stand competition against the world’s successful producers—an 
almost hopeless endeavor. The theatre that wants to begin full- 
fledged, cannot do better than to invest in the rights to ten good plays 
—at least seven of which have proved their worth before an audience. 


André Levinson has been writing a series of articles on leaders in 
American literature for Commoedia in Paris. Mr. Levinson is a true 
internationalist in art and has carefully studied both the background 
and the accomplishments of our American writers, especially the 
writers for the theatre. His analysis of Eugene O’Neill’s talent and 
of his relation to the special American quality is therefore worth 
thinking about, not so much, or not only, for what it says of O’Neill 
but for its analysis of the literary problem of the American scene: 
“Mr. Eugene O’Neill is a great American. But what is an Ameri- 
can? An American is essentially a civilized being without tradi- 
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tions; for the puritan inquisition, purely negative in its attitude, is 
not a tradition. It is on this very point that the American artist is 
strongest—but also most vulnerable. No inherited literary conven- 
tions interfere with the free expression of his genius, no previous 
experience guides him. Although Mr. O'Neill, through his father, 
James O’Neill, who was a well-known actor, has a hereditary affilia- 
tion with the stage, yet he is truly a pioneer working with naked 
hands in virgin soil. His freedom is equalled only by his impératie. 
He is a creator. He is also primitive. In him we are confronted 
with the arresting phenomenon of genius without culture. Racine 
founded his immortal work on a paraphrase of the Greek tragedies. 
Shakespeare delved into Plutarch, Hollingshead and the Italians. 
Mr. O'Neill writes as though no one had ever written a play before. 

“Guided by instinct, filled with dynamic energy, he invents his 
form, just as he discovers his subjects. He recognizes no precedent, he 
conforms to no preconceived ideas. The cohesion, the warm organic 
life of his one-act plays, is wholly admirable. But the moment that 
the problem of development and continuity arises, as soon as action 
must be distributed over several acts, the inherent weakness of such 
an art becomes apparent. Emotion, spontaneous improvisation, are 
sufficient to inspire the rhythm of a song or to create a balanced 
whole. But an empiricist cannot be a builder. He can improvise a 
shelter, he can dig himself a cave, but he cannot erect an edifice or 
build an arch, complex undertakings based on the exact knowledge 
acquired through many generations and on fundamental principles of 
esthetics. 

“Whenever an instinctive genius such as Mr. O’Neill approaches 
the great sacramental forms of the drama, he is in extreme peril. He 
takes from the tried and proved formulas all their worst aspects— 
false methods, artificial ‘threads.’ When he approaches intellectual 
problems he is more helpless than the vulgarest practitioner of the 
European theatre. To be sure he has more ‘guts’ than others have, 
he overwhelms us with a cry torn from the very core of being. But 
these are not the processes of thought. And when his mistaken esti- 
mate of his powers, a fault not unusual in men of uncultivated genius, 
leads him to attempt the sublime, his weakness is manifest. The 
recent collection of his work containing The Great God Brown, The 
Fountain, S. S. Glencairn bears striking testimony to the crisis 
through which this writer has passed—a crisis wherein he has 
attempted to escape from his true nature and in so doing has denied 
himself.” 
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The Primavera Siciliana, a festival of classic plays, will be given 
from April 2oth to May 8th in the Greek theatre at Syracuse, under 
the direction of Ettore Romagnoli and Giuseppe Mulé. Medea, 
The Cyclops, The Satyrs at the Hunt, and The Clouds will be per- 
formed in what is one of the most beautiful of the ancient theatres, 
in which Aeschylus saw his tragedies performed and for which he 
is said to have written The Women of Aetna. A little later, on the gth 
and 10th of May, a festival arranged by the Greek Poet, Angelo Sike- 
lianos, will take place in the old theatre at Delphi. Besides gymnastic 
games, traditional songs and dances, and an exhibition of arts and 
crafts, there will be a production of Aeschylus’ Prometheus Bound 
which, the poet organizer feels, represents better than any other dra- 
matic work man’s eternal problem of finding himself spiritually. 
These two classic festivals are the first of a long series of theatre 
events with which the European summer will be full—or rather, the 
first continental festival, since the annual Shakespeare Birthday Fes- 
tival will take place at Stratford-on-Avon from April 18th to May 
14th. The performances, under the direction of Mr. W. Bridges 
Adams, will be presented at a moving picture theatre which is serv- 
ing as a temporary shelter until the new Shakespeare Theatre is 
built. The plays include King Henry the Fifth, chosen for the birth- 
day performance, The Taming of the Shrew, Hamlet, Much Ado 
About Nothing, Macbeth, Twelfth Night, and Sheridan’s The 
Rivals. One or two other plays will be added to this list for the later 
Summer Festival from July 11th to September roth. The historic 
exposition of the German theatre opens at Magdeburg on May 14th 
and promises a survey of everything connected with the German 
stage, its art, history and mechanics from the time of Hwroswitha to 
the last production of the latest experimental theatre. From July 
26th to August 26th there will be the usual festival of the Bavarian 
state theatres; the Prinz Regenten-Theater offers eight Wagnerian 
operas, the Residenz-T heater six by Mozart, the Kunstler-T heater 
includes in its program Love’s Labor’s Lost, "Tieck’s Puss in Boots, 
Wedekind’s Konig Nicolo, a new dance drama by George Kaiser 
called Europe and a burlesque of Tannhduser by Nestroy. Added 
to all of this, comes the announcement which is awaited with new 
eagerness each year, about the dramatic festival at Salzburg. This 
begins on July 30th and closes August 28th. Max Reinhardt is, as 
before, the director of the drama and his productions will include A 
Midsummer Night's Dream and Schiller’s tragedy Love and In- 
trigue. The festival will be opened, as before, with a revival of Von 
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Hofmannsthal’s The Great World Theatre, played in the open square 
in front of the cathedral. In honor of the Beethoven Centenary, the 
musical program will include Fidelio as well as Mozart’s Don Juan 
and Figaro. The final note of the announcement reads as follows: 
“As last year, Austrian frontier officials have been instructed by the 
Government to admit without formality of visa all travellers who are 
in possession of tickets to any of the attractions of the Salzburg Fes- 
tival.” 


It is no evidence of a modern degeneracy in taste that keeps Abze’s 
Irish Rose for five years—and how much longer!—on Broadway and 
White Collars for a thousand nights in Los Angeles. One hundred 
and ten years ago in Berlin, according to Edward Altman’s account 
in his life of Ludwig Devrient, the Intendant of the Royal Theatre, 
Count Brithl, when he was attacked for giving a French burlesque, 
Die Drillinge, and a comic Jew play, Unser Verkehr, so much more 
frequently than works of greater significance, confounded his critics 
by the simple method of publishing the box-office receipts for the 
various plays in the repertory, as follows: 
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a cnr Ch edad Hee eb ee sada & 6a ———" 
i 2... Cee dua deke due ves ue Seba ree ey 
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The great tragedian, Ludwig Devrient, famous as Lear, Hamlet 
and Mephistopheles, played the part of Papa Abraham in Unser 
Verkehr and the comic lead in Die Drillinge more often than any 
other roles in his whole life as an actor. 


London pays homage to Broadway—or at least to its producer. 
The critic of The London Mercury says of it: “It is a perfect 
example of what an inspired producer can do with a manuscript 
which in less competent hands would be mere sickening rubbish. 
The manuscript, read, would very likely be tedious, absurd and 
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lacking in all power to excite either attention or humor; the 
actors, while adequate, were no better and no worse than could 
be found by a score in or near Broadway or Leicester Square. 
The secret of the success of this production lies in the brilliance 
with which Mr. Harris, the producer, has employed business, 
for movement, pace, grouping and modulation to prepare the 
audience for each effect as it comes, and to receive it as he wishes 
them to do. Not one instant, from the raising of the first curtain 
to the dropping of the last, failed to receive his undivided atten- 
tion; there are no gaps where one feels that he might have over- 
looked this present moment for a big one to come. There is no 
point at which he over-exerts himself to obtain a minor effect, 
and, I think, none at which he overdoes his major effects; his 
economy is simply admirable.” 


The Metropolitan Opera House has announced that the architects 
for the new building to be erected on West 57th Street will be Ben- 
jamin W. Morris and Joseph Urban. Mr. Urban, who has just given 
New York the new Ziegfield theatre, probably knows as much about 
the special problems of theatre building and equipment as anyone, 
and Mr. Morris has to his credit several of the finest buildings in 
New York, among them the Cunard Building, and the Seamen’s 
Bank, so that the new House stands every chance of being at once 
beautiful and well adapted to its very special needs. The further 
announcement that it will be a low building so that the sweep of the 
auditorium will not be interfered with by the steel construction 
needed to carry the weight of a sky-scraper, emphasizes the hope of 
its being not only right, but beautiful. 


It is whispered that there will be special matinees in New York 
before long of Ashley Dukes’ modern comedy in verse, One More 
River, produced earlier in the season by the Stage Society of London. 
Two lines from the play, those which describe its setting, are already 
by way of becoming classic: 


“A temporary home, a house of rest, 
Between the nisi and the absolute.” 
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For the production of Eugene O’Neill’s Lazarus Laughed, 
by the Chicago Play Producing Company, this fall Norman 
Bel Geddes has devised a highly original scheme for making 
the seven scenes of the play out of the rearrangement of two 
monumental units. These are to be defined and set off with 
properties and decorations carried by the supers, all against 
the plaster cyclorama of the Goodman Memorial Theatre. 
In this series of photographs of the model the lighting is, of 
course, different from that which would be used in the thea- 
tre, where the whole stage would never be lighted at one 
time. ‘The proscenium arch has been removed. Above is the 
arrangement for a terraced garden outside the house of Ti- 
berius. ‘The decorative elements defining the garden are not 
in place. Lazarus enters between the pylons stage-left rear, 
and follows a winding and falling and rising path of ramps 
until he passes into the house imagined off-stage at the right. 
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Another arrangement of the units in Lazarus 
Laughed, this time for the banquet scene. A 
seat is thrust in between the ribs of the low plat- 
form at the front centre to form the throne of 
Tiberius. Lazarus enters up steps which place 
him dominating the scene on the joined pylons 
at the back. ‘These, the highest points of the 
setting, are about twelve feet above the stage. 
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The photographs on this and the page opposite 
show clearly how the units of Geddes’ set for 
Lazarus Laughed can be rearranged with im- 
mense variety of effect. The proscenium arch 
and properties are absent. Above is the scene of 
the senate, in which the senators occupy the 
ramps facing the audience, and Lazarus stands 
on the platform in the centre. 
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This arrangement of the units designed for 
Lazarus Laughed is not to be used in O’Neill’s 
play. It has been photographed and reproduced 
to show the extraordinarily varied effects which 
can be obtained with Geddes’ setting. The 
proscenium arch of the theatre would rise from 
the inside edge of the triangular plinths placed 
on either side of the apron about an inch in 
from the sides of the photograph. 
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Broadway in Review 


By JOHN MASON BROWN 


66 OR God’s sake, give me the young man who has brains 
enough to be a fool,” exclaimed Stevenson, almost as if 
echoing the crying need of this stolid theatre of ours 

which seems somehow to have grown so middle-aged and so un- 

fruitful, bidding for security rather than adventure and shunning 
the dangerous trails that lead across mountains to new horizons. 

In spite of all the pleasures of its safe routine, this has been a 

season sadly lacking in the breath of tangible experiment. Even 

the insurgents of yesterday seem to have turned conservative over- 
night. The exciting sense of something happening, of aliveness, 
of expectancy, of genuine revolt, that existed in a mild form even 
last winter and that charged the seasons directly following the war 
with an electric quality, has disappeared. The young men with 
brains enough to be fools have forgotten the wildness of their youth. 
The footloose revolutionaries have taken over palaces of their own 
and found themselves abruptly faced with stern facts of up-keep 
and expense. Success has meant that the tactics of attack have had 
to shift to those of defense. In the place of the older and showier 
forms of daring, the so-called experimental theatres have taken rep- 
ertory upon themselves this winter as a voluntary and laudable 
responsibility. By its very nature, however, the repertory scheme 
may be brave without seeming brave during its difficult first years. 
It comes as a balm to the actor within an organization before it 
can appear as a blessing to the subscribers of that organization. 
Involving its own special and elaborate machinery, its very ex- 
penses during those initial, cumulative years tend to make a virtue 
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of caution instead of adventure. And that caution, coming from 
the experimentalists, can not but dim the brilliance of a season. 
During the winter, with two or three notable exceptions, this appar- 
ent timidity has led-one to fear that even the iconoclasts have been 
subdued, so subdued, in fact, that an arid month, like the one just 
past, has been made possible. 

From the month’s sorry and inept pursuit of beaten tracks the 
Theatre Guild’s production of Right You Are If You Think You 
Are stands out in welcome relief. It is a philosophic theorem 
demonstrated in the terms of a mystery play, a parable made vivid 
by astute theatre means. It finds Pirandello, as usual, playing a 
complicated game of hide-and-seek with the nature of ultimate 
truth. For Pirandello, among dramatists, seems perennially con- 
cerned with the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
As in Naked, Henry IV and Six Characters, he toys once more with 
his favorite idea, and in the case of Right You Are rings down 
each curtain by baldly asking, ‘““What is the truth?” To dramatize 
the obvious idea that truth, like beauty, is in the eye of the be- 
holder, Pirandello concocts a tortuous and diverting fable, with- 
out ever losing sight of the point he wants to make and happily 
forcing each complication to serve as another facet to his theorem. 
In his hands a platitude is endowed with such colorful illus- 
trative action that it finds itself extended into a gripping melo- 
drama of ideas. A family has moved into a small Italian 
town, a husband and wife and a mother-in-law. The husband, 
though pretending to care for his wife and his mother-in-law, 
forcibly separates them, imprisoning his wife in a high tene- 
ment house and lodging his mother-in-law in a distant section 
of the town, but coming to see her daily. The strange case 
arouses the interest of the natives, who bend every effort to discover 
the real relationships of this odd family. The mother-in-law and 
the son accuse each other of insanity and then proceed to tell their 
individual versions of the case. In each telling, the story is radi- 
cally different, though each version has the appearance of truth. 
Pirandello has thoughtfully destroyed the little town from which 
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they came so that his puppets can have no recourse to records in 
order to find the facts. He conducts his inquest well into the third 
act without letting its fascination flag, and then he cuts his knot, 
and cuts it almost too easily by introducing the wife, who, strangely 
enough, no one has thought of seeing until this time. “Her com- 
pletely ambiguous explanation ends the fable, and ends it so curtly 
that the wind can almost be heard rushing out of the sails he has 
kept full-blown until this minute. In performance Right You Are 
makes its own very special demands. Its gait is so swift and its 
devotion to its parable so complete that Pirandello has granted his 
puppets only the merest outlines of life. His concern has been with 
their value as instruments rather than reality as characters. Accord- 
ingly, his actors face the difficult problem of seeming real people 
without being real, of indicating character without actually creat- 
ing it, so that the idea of the play can remain unobscured and 
dominant. The Guild Company, on the whole, meets this diffi- 
culty with considerable skill. In particular Beryl Mercer, as the 
mother-in-law; Edward Robinson, as the son, and Laura Hope 
Crews, as an interested neighbor, manage to interest as characters 
without detracting from the major pursuit of the parable. Miss 
Mercer suggests the tragedy of the mother-in-law with a disarm- 
ing simplicity, and Mr. Robinson handles the son with a direct and 
driving suavity that is as economical as it is contributive. By her 
sensitive touch-and-go as a comedienne, Miss Crews sets a delight- 
ful pace among the curious neighbors, which is broken only by 
Reginald Mason’s playing of Laudisi. Mr. Mason’s delinquency 
is especially unfortunate because it is Laudisi who is Pirandello’s 
raisonneur and hence the keystone of the piece. By succumbing to 
the truculent joys of slow-footed character acting, Mr. Mason for- 
gets his duties as mouth-piece of the author and chorus of the com- 
edy, and frequently retards Pirandello’s pursuit of truth. 

When Susan Glaspell’s The Inheritors was first mounted at the 
Provincetown Theatre during the stress of war time, it must have 
flamed with a greater vehemence than it can today. Its issues were 
of the immediate present, so much so that there were those who 
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hailed the play as a masterpiece ahead of its time and thought 
themselves too close to its problems to do it full justice. Today, 
when the play is revived by Eva LeGallienne’s Civic Repertory 
Theatre, in the cold light of peace it can not but be admitted that 
it was Miss Glaspell herself who was too close to her causes to 
weld them into a play that would outlast their topicality. With 
all of its flaws The Inheritors is an interesting addition to Miss 
LeGallienne’s repertory. It is a burning and compassionate study 
of retrogressive generations, of free speech and academic freedom. 
But it too constantly interrupts its playwriting to sermonize, and 
too frequently preaches on subjects as coldly remote as conscien- 
tious objectors without ever fully resuscitating them. Even its 
brave fight for colleges in which liberal professors will not be 
curbed by conservative trustees seems unskilfully didactic. Again 
and again Miss Glaspell halts a scene to plead a cause, or, what is 
worse still, to plead it for the second or third time during the eve- 
ning and with an unmasked frankness that has little to do with the 
theatre. But behind the cumbersome progress of the play there is 
a constant sense of how truly close Miss Glaspell has come to writ- 
ing a masterpiece, and a regret that she wrote from such bruised 
feelings and with such passionate indignation that her play escaped 
her. She has seized upon a rich and vivid theme, but left it in- 
choate and-unpruned. Even so her first, pioneer act, laid in the 
days of Silas Morton, the founder of the family, before his strong 
stuff had been dissipated by succeeding generations of philanthro- 
pists, stands out as an achievement. ‘There she catches that uncon- 
scious heroism of a people who live events. With her next genera- 
tions, in which the pioneer types are reproduced with weakening 
characteristics, her ardent espousal of an idea keeps her from being 
equally successful with her people who live ideas. And the play 
sags sadly, interrupted for brief moments by anguished lines of 
beauty that burn their way into the heart. The tedium of much of 
the argument is relieved by Josephine Hutchinson’s spirited play- 
ing of Madeline Morton, the fearless young radical, in whom the 
defiant spirit of Silas Morton still lives. Leona Roberts, as the 
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sage old grandmother of the first act, who has seen the hill-top con- 
quered by sweat and direct suffering, and who, therefore, can not 
understand why anyone should want to give it away as a site for a 
college, gives a richly mellow performance. ‘Though the rest of 
the cast plays with a certain adequacy, it lacks the strength that 
alone could fire the rhetoric of the play and supply the speed needed 
to cover its weaknesses. 

At first glance it would seem as if the New Playwrights’ Theatre 
would offer enough experimentation to satisfy even the most cap- 
tious. They have beaten their drums as insurgents and assembled 
all rebellious playwrights in New York in one squad. They have 
taken over the s2nd Street Theatre and run up the red flag of 
revolt at the same time that they have adopted what they choose to 
know as repertory. Over their own names in the Sunday news- 
papers they have danced carmagnoles in print and spread the ex- 
citing rumor that they are secessionists. But the truth, as Mr. Law- 
son tells us in Loud Speaker, is only a lie that is well advertised. And 
the real truth about the New Playwrights’ Theatre was not exposed 
until their repertory was revealed. If John Howard Lawson’s 
Loud Speaker and Em Jo Basshe’s Earth can be taken as fair samples 
of their intentions, they can not claim to have given the season the 
breath of real experiment. Mr. Lawson, in Roger Bloomer and 
Processional, proved to be one of the young men with brains enough 
to be a fool. He worked vigorously and brilliantly toward the un- 
fettered, vaudevillian dramatic structure that he championed. But 
something seems to have happened to Mr. Lawson since Proces- 
sional. Nirvana came as a first indication of the change. It was 
bewildering beyond belief, and it lacked the sharp tang that had 
once distinguished his work. And now comes Loud Speaker, 
which points to the sorry fact that Mr. Lawson’s satire has lost its 
punch, lost the very edge that justified it and that gave it a glorious, 
expansive kind of life. Loud Speaker is obviously meant as a 
satire, a rollicking, all-inclusive kind of burlesque, but it lacks point- 
ing up and guts. Like Nirvana, it is a bedlam of mixed purposes. 
Its jazzed parody of a gubernatorial race, instead of using politics for 
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its bull’s-eye, impedes its own progress by trying to take aim at the 
whole target of modern society at once, and its grapeshot falls short 
of Mr. Lawson’s real abilities. Such extraneous items as the Gov- 
ernor’s bathing beauty, his wife who takes “hot baths in the occult,” 
their daughter, and her reporter friend, are not without their mo- 
ments of amusement, though they obscure the total purpose of the 
playwright. Even so, Mr. Lawson does occasionally show what 
he can do, when, for example, he presents that one passable scene 
in which Mr. Collins delivers his last campaign speech, and faces 
the radio so drunk that he says the very things he should not say, 
and wins the election by his unheard-of frankness. But throughout 
Loud Speaker it seems as if Mr. Lawson were content with a 
scenario instead of a finished play. He seems to have written only his 
preliminary sketch, and in an addled moment to have mistaken it 
for his final draft. The very form of the play, with its basic loose- 
ness, its helter-skelter methods, seems derivative, employed as a 
self-conscious symbol of revolt rather than a form created by neces- 
sity to hold Mr. Lawson’s idea. It is not that the expressionistic 
scene sequence is not as good as any other dramaturgic idea. Obvi- 
ously it is the only form for certain plays to take. But its very 
episodic quality, its very spinelessness taxes the dramatist’s ability 
even more than the regulation three-act play, because, for success, 
it depends almost exclusively upon his powers of selection. And 
it is just in his selective sense that Mr. Lawson seems to be weakest. 
The chutes and slides and stairs of Mordecai Gorelik’s Scenic Rail- 
way setting give a certain zest and freshness to the treatment of the 
earlier moments of the play, but, before the evening is over, they 
have been used to death. Even the setting bears little direct rela- 
tionship to the actual needs of the performance. With the excep- 
tion of Romney Brent’s jazzed and jubilant reporter, the perform- 
ance is mediocre, and the play granted but little of that buoyancy 
in the acting that would key in with the demands of the writing. 
Muddy as Loud Speaker is, it is crystal clear compared to Em 
Jo Basshe’s Earth, which, like his Adam Solitaire, is enmeshed in 
a fundamental monotony. Earth, however, has its moments of real 
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A costume design by Norman Bel Geddes for one of 
the Jews in the first scene of Lazarus Laughed. 
Since O’Neill uses masks and a formal chorus to 
lend an expressive and noble artificiality to his play 
of the return of Lazarus from the dead, Geddes has 
devised the costumes of the Jews so that the hands 
and arms remain hidden until Lazarus first laughs, 
when, lifting their liberated hands on high, the 
people allow the robes to fall back from a forest of 
upraised arms. 

















The people in O’Neill’s Lazarus 
Laughed are divided into seven 
ages and seven types, thus produc- 
ing forty-nine different masks and 
costumes for the men and forty- 
nine for the women. ‘The costume 
on this page is for a young Jew. 
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and haunting and persuasive beauty. Though its story of negroes 
wavers blindly between the revivalist spirit and Voodoo-ism, it does 
provide some exciting tom-tom scenes and some quickening mo- 
ments of chanting. Both plays and both productions, however, seem 
governed by no inner necessity. They seem only self-conscious 
gropings toward a dramatic form that can hardly be called new to- 
day. They have all the clamor of rebellion about them, but they 
somehow lack its spirit. They do, however, represent a certain 
element of discontent, a minority pushing toward an unpopular goal, 
and in that respect they have an unquestionable value. So far their 
experiment has contributed more sound and fury than actual accom- 
plishment. And the “new showmanship,” that they have bally-hooed 
with such strident vigor and which up to the present they have iden- 
tified only with bad showmanship, remains a pitiful futurity as yet 
unrealized. 

The tragedies of the month have not been without their actual 
sorrows. Puppets of Passion (Marionette, che Passione/), a flam- 
boyant and incredible play, served as a very bad letter of intro- 
duction to New York for Rosso di San Secondo. Claimed by some 
to be Pirandello’s successor in Italy, San Secondo’s first play to be 
given here naturally raised hopes, but the hopes were dashed soon 
after its first curtain had risen and sank steadily into despair as the 
evening progressed. Throughout its three strange acts the very ma- 
terial of the play seemed so intrinsically alien that no translation 
and probably no performance would fit it to American tastes. 
Acted with a loving slowness and a soporific sameness by Frank 
Morgan and a mediocre cast, this tragedy of the tortured souls of 
the mis-mated bristled so endlessly with such lines as “How can I 
go on crying, when I’m laughing inside,” and “There’s nothing 
sweeter than a woman’s laugh,” that its faults could scarcely be 
blamed on the translator. Thou Desperate Pilot, laid in the wicked 
old Casino at Monte Carlo, with that cliff near by from which hard- 
pushed gamblers jump, caught Zoé Akins in a particularly florid 
mood, writing a stilted and grandiose romance that had little life 
and less facility. Miriam Hopkins, as the glamorous Zelda, and 
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even Helen Ware, as her adventurous mother, could not keep the 
play from running on “the dashing rocks” of maudlin make-believe. 
Henry Stillman’s Lally seemed like The Constant Nymph cheated 
of its core. Once again a musical family—unmoral, mad and per- 
verse—and once again a dominating genius, with his affairs, but the 
whole stretched so far, so conscientiously overdrawn, that its latent 
humor was all but obscured. Claude Rains, however, characterized 
the great Lally with such shrewdness, and such fidelity to small man- 
nerisms, that once or twice he came near to tricking the script into 
life. 

The comedies of the month were, if anything, sadder than the 
tragedies. Frank Craven’s Money From Home was a middling, 
tiresome little play that forgot its plaintive efforts at comedy only 
when Frank Craven was on the stage. Then alone did its story 
of a crook doctor who falls in love with the little girl he is fleecing 
take on a mild plausibility and a passable gaiety. Honeymooning 
should make teaching dramatic technique at Columbia just a bit 
embarrassing for Professor Hatcher Hughes for the next few 
months. It was as elephantine and unfunny a farce as has struck 
this town in many a year, and it is to be hoped that the play was a 
youthful indiscretion, tossed off on a hot summer day many years 
before its author came to write Hel/l-Bent fer Heaven. The Heaven- 
Tappers, a heavy-handed and blatantly awkward farce of crooks 
and moonshiners and mock priests, by George Scarborough and An- 
nette Westbay, finds Margaret Lawrence obviously ill-at-ease in 
such material, but managing by sheer technical adroitness to give the 
illusion of comedy where no comedy exists. The real glory of The 
Heaven-T ap pers, however, lies in its first act setting, with its flapping 
canvas, its leafy borders and its artificial water-falls, which must 
have been stored away in the Shubert warehouses for fourscore years 
and more. Only once in a long, long while does a playgoer of to- 
day have such an opportunity of seeing what the scenery of yesterday 
was like. Crime, by Samuel Shipman and John B. Hymer, is a 
fairly gripping melodrama of New York’s “underworld,” cut from 
the familiar pattern. It makes a sentimental hero out of a crook 
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and is directed and acted with a certain tricky precision. Dominated 
by James Rennie’s slow, harsh drawl, as the gentleman-crook, and 
animated by Chester Morris’ playing of the hard guy who kills 
for the fun of it, Crime seems almost wildly exciting when com- 
pared to The Mystery Ship and Set a Thief, the two other mystery 
plays that have crept into town during the month. They were 
clumsy attempts at “shockers,” with arms and trap-doors and all the 
clichés of the trade involved, and, as is invariably the case, their mere 
fidelity to a formula could grant them no independent life in the 
theatre. 


PAUL CLAUDEL 


By RALPH ROEDER 


Washington brings to this country, at a time of misunder- 

standing, a poet whose art is itself an embassy in its revela- 
tion of fundamental and unfamiliar powers in his race. So unfa- 
miliar indeed has this heroic art seemed even to his own country- 
men that by many he is still considered an exotic. The originality 
of his form has been met with a suspicion that is in reality only a 
symptom of the consternation aroused by his innovations of feeling. 
In the urbane annals of French literature the genius of sublimity is 
rare, and when it is couched in an idiom heretical to the clarity, 
facility and decorum that are the canons of French taste, the ordeal 
is doubly a challenge. Claudel has spent practically his whole 
artistic life abroad, and the novelty of his art has therefore been 
conveniently imputed to his expatriation. But the menace of 
grandeur which he represents is too radical to be dismissed as exotic. 
Far from being a déraciné, Claudel is rooted in his own soil with a 
tenacity as deep as that of the Tree, which he has taken as a symbol 
of his life and his work. French art is almost exclusively Parisian 
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art, an urban culture; and the alien note in this unfamiliar and for- 
midable voice is that of France herself. 

His expatriation may have confirmed a native tendency to detach- 
ment, but his fundamental aloofness is that not so much of the nomad 
as of the mystic and the poet. To mysticism the rational temper of 
French art has never been congenial, and the inspiration most closely 
akin to that of Claudel is that not of a poet but of a mathematician. 
The speculations of Pascal (with whom he has an admitted affin- 
ity), though they burn with the white heat of intellectual ecstasy, 
partake far more of scientific than of poetic vision. But alien as this 
strain may be to the average French temper of to-day, it still lurks 
in the soil that brought forth the cathedrals and in the blood that 
even now gives saints to the Church. In bringing this inspiration 
into French poetry Claudel has enriched it with an element of ecstasy, 
of strangeness and ineffability, which is almost without precedent 
there and which is essential to poetry. Cultivated somewhat con- 
sciously in the last century by the decadent school, this impulse has 
taken heretofore a form too often morbid or facile or affected. Ob- 
scure the mystic poetry of Claudel may sometimes be, but it is always 
spontaneous, robust and creative. The profound reality which his 
art expresses is that of a spirit that has never accepted anything of 
what the world had to offer it except by appraisal of its own expe- 
rience and understanding. This brooding imagination, so learned 
and so virginal, was moreover that of an intensely organic mind im- 
pelled constantly to relate and pursue the analogies of each of its 
observations and experiences; and his re-creation of the world is an 
interpretation of it, in which the humblest element takes on an unfa- 
miliar grandeur by its harmony with an infinite whole. A sense 
of almost scientific significance informs his poetic and religious 
vision. He has said, “I have never considered art as an end unto 
itself, but as a multiple means of understanding by re-creating.” 

He was born in 1868, in a village of the Aisne, Villeneuve-sur- 
Fére, in the Tardenois, and his early years were spent in a world of 
wide spaces, which seem to have cast the mould for his meditative 
and dithyrambic art. While his eye appraised an admonishing hori- 
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zon, his ear was attuned to the long even monotone of the wind, the 
ineffable resonance of the chimes and the muffled echo of human 
sounds in that solitude. It is on some such memory no doubt that 
his music is built—a music instinct with solitude and it creates about 
it the muted echo of solitude, conveying a haunting sense of recur- 
ring silence and isolation. In one of his odes he sings, “Make me 
as a sower of solitude and let him that hears my words return on 
his way uneasy and brooding.” 

His serenity is very far, however, from being phlegmatic. This 
northern country, in which the first Flemish modulations appear, 
is the native province of French mysticism. Its people have in their 
blood a strange violence, which might well have led him like his 
compatriot Rimbaud, whom he so ardently admires, into a chaotic 
and restless morbidity, if it had not been for the miraculous visita- 
tion of grace, as he describes it, of his conversion to Catholicism. 

Brought up without dogmatic religious beliefs, in Paris, at the 
Lycée Louis-le-Grand, he had sat with the rest of his generation at 
the feet of Renan, and he was eighteen years old when this major 
event of his life occurred. One Christmas morning, in 1886, he 
wandered into Notre Dame in search of literary material for “some 
decadent exercises.” Weary with disbelief, he had left the church; 
wearier yet with soul-sickness, he had returned. As he stood list- 
lessly watching the Mass, suddenly he realized its meaning, recog- 
nized, unaccountably, the irresistible summons, the unavoidable ob- 
ligation of belief. He felt, he says, the necessity of what was trans- 
piring within him, the vocational call. “In an instant my heart was 
touched and I believed. I believed with a force of adhesion so great, 
with such an upheaval of my whole being, with a conviction so 
intense and a certitude that left no room for doubt, that ever since 
all the books, all the arguments, all the hazards of a restless life 
have not been able to shake or even to touch that faith. I had sud- 
denly the heart-rending sensation of the eternal infancy of God, of 
an ineffable revelation.” 

But he has said that the return to faith for those who have lost it 
is a martyrdom and for four years he found it so. He struggled 
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against redemption. His whole world was convulsed and he con- 
fesses that at first the most mortifying consequence of his conversion 
was the fear of the world, of the sacrifice of “human esteem,” the 
bitterness of avowal to his family and friends. Borne on a current 
which he knew to be irresistible, he yet had to struggle to keep from 
foundering before he reached his haven. His initiation was ardu- 
ous. His first confession was an ordeal which all but threw him 
back into the arms of the world. But time and perseverance brought 
self-surrender and with it the conviction and serenity which have 
inspired his life and art. His correspondence with a disciple in 
search of faith, Jacques Riviére, is a revelation of the vigor which 
a great faith has given to his fine faculties as much as to his 
character. 

This stimulation has worked like that of love in exciting his pow- 
ers with an exhilaration that no love but that of God could ever 
have had for him. The love of women he has described curtly as a 
mockery. In a Frenchman so unorthodox a taste may well have 
stigmatized him as an expatriate. A nature too passionate to be 
sentimental, he has never consoled his exile and exploited it as Loti 
so typically did, with romance; his adventures abroad have been 
those of the voyaging mind. His first post was as consular agent in 
Boston, in 1894. That here he felt himself among a race more alien 
than any he subsequently encountered is amply proved by the grim 
and parodistic tragedy, L’Echange, composed at this time, in which 
the Old and New Worlds are confronted as protagonists in an un- 
fathomable schism. From Boston he passed to various posts in 
Southern and Central China, where he spent fourteen years. From 
1895 to 1909 he resided in Shanghai, Han-Keou, Fou-Tcheou, Pekin 
and Tien-Tsin. Professionally, this sojourn gave him an acquaint- 
ance which has now made him an expert in the problems of the Far 
East and of China in particular. In this more congenial civiliza- 
tion, during long walks on the tomb-strewn plains and meditations 
and religious study, he absorbed much of the mysticism and selfless- 
ness of the East, where it corresponded to his Catholic experience 
and to his search for an ever more abstract form of art and life. In 
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1909 he was sent to Austria as consul in Prague; from there to 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, then to Hamburg, where he was Consul 
General at the outbreak of the war. Subsequently he spent a year 
and a half in Italy as Commercial Attaché at Rome. His first dip- 
lomatic post was as Minister Plenipotentiary to Brazil. At the 
Armistice he was appointed Minister to Denmark. Thence he 
passed to Japan, and now after thirty-four years he returns to 
America. 

It is surprising that this detached and impersonal spirit should 
have given its finest fruit in the form of the drama. Yet in the man 
who wrote that art was a means of understanding by re-creating we 
hear the very voice of the dramatist, the instinct for the movements 
and motives of human nature, which is at the root of the dramatic 
impulse. He has defined the dramatist as “a man obliged by his 
profession to reflect on the reasons which animate a group of char- 
acters, recruited from every nook of memory and imagination for 
the performance of a single action.” Conflict, usually supposed to 
be essential to drama, exists in these plays* in a static form, as a 
premise from which character—the real drama—is deduced, rather 
than as an action by which it is developed. These characters exist 
almost abstrusely, with a heroic exaggeration, on an exalted plane, 
but they have a monumental reality, a stark and tragic humanity. 
Their strength is that of their creator, the passive fortitude of resist- 
ance, the Christian duty which he once ascribed to himself “not of 
overcoming but of not being overcome.” Of aggressive impulse 
there is just so much as is necessary to furnish the occasion of resist- 
ance, and thus that art which he has said is “merely a pale counter- 
feit of saintliness’” becomes, in all its forms, profane or divine, a 
gospel of sanctity. It is the more remarkable then to find—and this 
is unmistakable proof of the great dramatic artist—a profound sym- 
pathy for the opponent, a more than impartial justice rendered to 


* The following plays of Paul Claudel have appeared in English translation: L’Annonce 
Faite a Marie (The Tidings Brought to Mary); La Ville (The City); L’Otage (The Hostage); 
La Téte d’Or (Téte d’Or); Proteus. He has also written Le Pain Dur, Le Repas du Septidme 
Jour, L’Agamennon d’Eschule, L’Ours de la Lune, La Nuit de Noél de 1914, La Jeune Fille 
Violaine and L’Echange. 
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the children of darkness as to those of light, to the Maras equally 
with the Violaines. The mystic and the poet are at one in a passion 
for justice and understanding, which is the very core and centre of 
his being. An appreciation, therefore, of this French poet cannot 
be better conveyed than by the following quotation in which he has 
formulated the basic instinct of his creed and his race: 

“Men do not live alone. There lies the error of the doctrines at 
once passionate and meagre of a Stirner or a Nietzsche. It is not 
possible for a man to exist alone, there is not one of us who does not 
pursue his lifetask in more or less conscious accord with a host of 
others, hostile or friendly, good or bad, whose presence implies and 
requires our own. . . . The man who, like a perfect musician, is 
always responsive to this concert of innumerable instruments in 
which, amid constantly renewed surprises, he has to follow or invent 
his own part is what we call a just man—something infinitely su- 
perior to a superman. . . . The supreme expression of morality was 
pronounced in one of the books of the Ancient Testament, for which 
I have the greatest admiration and which sums up the rarest and 
most excellent experience of sacred and profane wisdom. Ne im- 
pedas musicam! Do not obstruct the music. Govern your actions 
so that both they and your most secret thoughts not only do not 
obstruct the harmony of which you are an element, but so that they 
excite and create it about you.” 
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THE THEATRE IN PRINT 


By BURNS MANTLE 


RINGING the theatre into the library is comparatively a 

recent achievement. I speak of the theatre as differentiated 

from the drama. Where once only the so-called literary plays, 
or plays seeming to demand serious study, were published, now prac- 
tically every play of definite literary merit, or even of quasi-literary 
merit, and all popular plays of a commanding story value, are sought 
by the bookmen. 

A riotous premiere on Broadway is followed within the week by 
the announcement that the play is shortly to issue from somebody’s 
presses, and within the month, or two months at the most, a popular 
Broadway success in the theatre is being circulated in printed form 
between the coasts and borders of the country. 

It is a stimulating interest, so far as the theatre is concerned. And 
one that, curiously enough, is being fostered and encouraged by two 
publics essentially opposed to each other in their theatre interests. 
One is the public to which either a resident stock company or a trav- 
eling theatre is available and the other the public to which an ade- 
quate performance of spoken drama is a rare adventure; one the the- 
atre-going public of the few remaining producing centres, the other 
that constantly increasing public resident in the barren reaches of 
“the road” in which the theatres have gone over, orchestra, pit and 
gallery, to the cinema. The one public reads, or should read, the 
newer plays to refresh its memories of pleasant or thrilling evenings 
in the theatre, the other to keep itself informed and to feed that in- 
herent love of the theatre that has persisted since the Greeks organ- 
ized stunt parties in honor of Dionysus. 

Significantly concerned in this spreading interest in the printed 
play, I find the Theatre Guild. Not only does the Guild publish the 
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text of each of the plays produced, but it publishes them in paper 
covers, so that they are reasonably priced to the buying public. I 
find the two current Sidney Howard plays, The Silver Cord and 
Ned McCobb’s Daughter, and the Dostoievsky Brothers Karamazov 
included in the Guild’s list, the Howard plays bearing the Scribner 
imprint and the Russian text that of Doubleday, Page & Co. I find, 
too, a preface to The Silver Cord extolling the performance of Miss 
Laura Hope Crews in the chief role. This prompts the suggestion 
that playwrights should more generally follow the custom inaugu- 
rated so brilliantly by George Bernard Shaw of making an explana- 
tory and critical preface a feature of their published plays. In this 
instance, Mr. Howard was eager to let the world know that whatever 
the professional critics may have thought of the performance of Miss 
Crews in the role of the dominantly selfish mother in his play he was 
most grateful and entirely satisfied. And if this is the playwright’s 
conviction, the fact is interesting both to all who know the play and 
all who know the work of Miss Crews. If Mr. Howard also had 
expanded this preface to include the motives, artistic or personal, 
that prompted him to write The Silver Cord, that information also 
would have added interest to the play. And yet in this instance the 
play is singularly lucid in exposition and splendidly forthright and 
understandable in statement. The Howard plays always read well, 
because they combine a natural freedom in the use of the vernacular 
with an instinctive sense of rhythm and a never-failing sense of mood 


and atmosphere. 
Thus you open Ned McCobb’s Daughter. Select any speech in 


it and, with ever so slight a familiarity with the background and 
story, you are immediately and completely cast into the atmosphere 


of the play. For example — 
Old Ned McCobb has just died. His son Ben and his son-in-law 


George are, within arm’s reach of his coffin, about to come to blows. 
Into the scene walks Carrie McCobb Callahan, typical of the women- 
folk of the Maine Yankee breed ever since the rock-bound coast was 
discovered. “She is 30, spare, handsome, humorous and amused; she 
never gives the impression of hurry and she is never idle; she realizes 
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Museum of the City of New York 


‘“‘A museum,” says Webster, “is a repository or a collection of natural, scientific 
or literary curiosities, or objects of interest, or works of art.” The recently 
opened Museum of the City of New York, at 89th Street and the East River, 
has, however, under the direction of Hardinge Scholle, carried the definition 
even beyond the loose bounds of Webster. In recreating the different periods 
of New York history, it has included manners as well, and it has not over- 
looked the theatre. For the opening of the theatre room, May Davenport 
Seymour has arranged a “Shakespeare in New York” exhibition, which ranges 
from the old John Street Theatre to the latest Shakespearian productions, and 
which makes illuminating revelations of the tastes and standards of many gen- 
erations of New Yorkers. No exhibit is more amusing than the engraving 
of the Bateman Sisters (taken from an old daguerreotype by Mayall) in 
Richard III. Ellen, glowering, at the left, as Richard, deserted the stage at a 
comparatively early age, but Kate Bateman, at the right, outgrew the princely 
armor of Richmond to play such parts as Medea, Lady Macbeth, Juliet and 
‘Tennyson’s Queen Mary. ‘Today, when we keep our Jackie Coogans in short 
pants as long as possible, it is difficult for us to imagine the fascination that 
the child actor in grown-up parts held for audiences at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. The vogue of the Bateman Sisters in Richard was not at 
all unlike the furor created by “Master Betty” or “the Young Roscius” who 
in 1803-4, when only twelve, was crowding London playhouses to see his 
Douglas, Rolla, Romeo, Tancred, and Hamlet, and causing the older actors 
grave worry by his alarming competition. 
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Museum of the City of New York 


The constant up-town march of New York can in a way be traced by locating 
the different corners on which Wallack’s Theatre was to be found during the 
nineteenth century. James W. Wallack opened the first playhouse to bear his 
name in 1852, at Broome Street and Broadway, and it was at this theatre that 
Lester Wallack joined his father’s company. Within a short nine years New 
York had crept up the island at such a rapid pace that the Wallacks found it 
advisable to desert their “old” theatre and build a new one at Broadway and 
13th Street. Once again, in 1882, the doors were thrown wide on another 
Wallack’s Theatre, this time at Broadway and 30th Street, and it was at this 
last of the Wallack theatres, run under their own management, that Granville 
Barker played Androcles and the Lion, and with The Man Who Married a 
Dumb Wife rang up the curtain on a new epoch in the New York theatre by 
introducing Robert Edmond Jones. Long before Jones set Richard III and 
Hamlet for John Barrymore and Arthur Hopkins, the Wallacks had faced 
the problem of setting Shakespeare, and had led the field in the older tradition 
of backgrounds. It was at the second theatre managed by James W. Wallack, 
for example, that Lester Wallack, who was so exceptional as a comedian, 
played Benedict in Much Ado About Nothing, aided by these splendid boots 
and this hovering shrubbery. 
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Eva Le Gallienne’s courageous venture 
with her Civic Repertory Theatre seems an 
unparalleled experiment for a woman in the 
American theatre until one remembers that 
in 1861 Mrs. John Drew took over the 
management of the Arch Street Theatre in 
Philadelphia, and, while taking care of all 
the business details of the organization, 
acted in a repertory that included even 
more plays than Miss Le Gallienne’s. The 
Drews, connected by marriage with the 
Barrymores, the Davenports, and the Sey- 
mours, are, of course, one of the notable 
acting families of America. John Drew, 
seen but recently as Sir William Gower in 
the revival of Trelawney of the Wells, is 
seen here as Demetrius when he played in 4 
Midsummer Night's Dream in 1888. 
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Museum of the City of New York 


It is in the photographs of Byron and 
Sarony that the American theatre of the 
last generation is best preserved, and in the 
theatre collection that Miss Seymour has 
made for the opening of the Museum of the 
City of New York these photographers nat- 
urally play an important part. Here, for 
example, is a kind of keysheet to Byron’s 
photographs of the production of Romeo 
and Juliet that Charles Frohman made at 
the Empire in 1899 with Maude Adams 
and William Faversham in the title roles. 
The nine inserts on this one page, which 
catch the pivotal moments of the play, tell 
more of production and scenic methods of 
the time than could any number of para- 
graphs and have a distinct charm of their 
own. 
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without ever having given the matter a thought that she is the equal 
of any man.” 

‘“.. . Maybe I ought t’ hev shut down tonight,” muses Carrie 
in half-apologetic explanation, “but I reckoned we need every penny 
we kin git our hands on. We took in near four dollars since supper. 
(She fishes in her pocket and draws out a handful of dollar bills 
and silver.) That makes thirteen twenty on the day. "Taint so 
good fer Sunday, but ’taint so bad fer this time o’ year. (She goes 
deliberately about locking the money in the drawer of an old desk, 
continuing, as she does so.) Seems like there ain’t nuthin’ matters 
in this world but jest money. Church on don’t matter, nor obeyin’ 
the law, nor keepin’ house, nor the children bein’ sick, nor nuthin’. 
Jest money. Leastways, seems that way t’night, don’t it?” 

And therein is revealed the character, the philosophy, the soul of 
Carrie Callahan, as easy of visualization in the library as in the the- 
atre. Not so satisfying a visualization, it is true. Plays are written 
to be acted and their characters to be bodied forth by such players as 
are given the assignment. But I am not at all sure that to anyone 
who knows the Maine types the library visualization is not the truer 
of the two, however less satisfying it may be. 

The Silver Cord will be bidding strongly for the Pulitzer prize 
honor before this article is set forth in type, or this writer is hope- 
lessly incompetent in prophecy. And it reads as a prize-winning 
play should. Its theme of the absorbing mother love that devastates 
homes is one particularly recognizable to people of our sentimental 
breed, its conclusions as dramatic and clarifying as were those of 
George Kelly’s vivid character study of Mrs. Craig, a study that 
probably played some little part in the play’s inspiration. 

Kelly is in the book list again this year, as he deserves to be, with 
Daisy Mayme. He is another of the younger writers who is making 
native American playgoers character conscious. He, too, goes no 
farther from home than the family next door for his themes, and the 
family next door is made up of the people you know, or think you 
know, best, whether they be kinfolk or friends. Daisy Mayme (Little, 
Brown & Co.) lacks something of the incisiveness of Craig’s Wife 
but none of its humanness. It is, in the proper Kelly classification, a 
comedy and Craig’s Wife isa drama. And yet the story drawn from 
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the comedy pattern is essentially dramatic in its truth and its effect. 
People laugh at and with Daisy Mayme Plunkett, philosophically 
self-reliant spinster. But they never are completely unconscious of 
the sentimentally tragic background for which the laughter serves 
as a sort of ectoplastic screen. The Kelly plays are particularly good 
reading for drama students. He is, I think, the best of the modern 
technicians. He knows the theatre from absorption rather than from 
study. And while his perfectly worked out and minutely detailed 
scenes do interfere a little with the reading of his plays, they are such 
deftly constructed scenes that to anyone interested in playmaking and 
play producing they command an interest of their own. I commend 
all George Kelly’s printed plays to your notice. 

The printed version of Caponsacchi (Appleton) is sandwiched be- 
tween two interesting endorsements. One by William Lyon Phelps, 
used as a foreword, and one by Clayton Hamilton as an afterword. 
They are interesting endorsements, Professor Phelps extolling the 
play as an excellent drama worthy the attention of all good Brown- 
ingites, and Professor Hamilton following with an explanation and 
friendly defense of this particular adaptation of The Ring and the 
Book made by Arthur Goodrich and Rose Palmer. It is interesting, 
for instance, after reading and heartily agreeing with those solemn 
pundits of the press who wrote that while the connectives of the 
adapters were exceptionally well written, it was, reasonably enough, 
the Browning text that made the play—it is interesting then to read 
Professor Hamilton’s intimate revelations of the facts. 

“In those days in Buffalo in 1923,” he writes, ‘‘when I was sitting 
side by side with Arthur Goodrich in the almost empty auditorium 
of the Teck Theatre and wondering about the reactions of a pos- 
sible future audience to this uncompleted play, I felt impelled, every 
now and then, to nudge my companion with a smothered remark 
that Robert Browning was a great poet, after all—only to be met 
with the modest and amused reply, “That isn’t Browning; it’s Good- 
rich, all of it.’ And, on other occasions, when I felt constrained to 
say, ‘Arthur, we can’t get by with that; it’s too awkward; the verse 


is really bad,’ Mr. Goodrich would smile beatifically and remark, 
‘That’s Browning, every word of it.’ ” 


And again he writes: “I doubt if there are so many as one hundred 
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complete lines of Browning’s in the final text of Caponsacchi.” But, 
for the lovers of poetic drama, who have precious few opportuni- 
ties to enjoy their favorite form of dramatic expression, the Hamp- 
den production was the season’s godsend. In the playing, Capon- 
sacchi is given sonorous reading and dignified interpretation. In 
the reading it is an eloquent and impressive example of a form of 
drama that has been crowded from the stage by either the develop- 
ing frivolousness of the people or the greater and more important 
demands of the realistic drama, depending upon the personal 
viewpoint. 

Philip Barry’s single contribution to the season, the satirical com- 
edy called White Wings (Boni & Liveright), proved commercially 
a season’s waste of this young man’s undoubted gifts. I am pleased 
to report that it, too, reads, if not better, at least more agreeably and 
amusingly than it played. I suspect the majority of Americans are 
too literal minded to get the most from the satirical drama. A play 
devoted however amusingly to the contest of the horse versus the 
automobile, expressed through the characters of a family of “white 
wings” who had followed the horses for three generations with shovel 
and broom, is that and nothing more. The puritanically biased mind 
recoils so naturally from the subject I wonder that the stanch old 
Bostoner in Winthrop Ames ever permitted him to produce the play. 

However, there was a public that enjoyed White Wings heartily 
and wept bitterly at its failure. The play, according to Edna Fer- 
ber, who escaped the influences of the Puritans by being born in 
Kalamazoo, Mich., was “something beautiful and important and 
gay and rare,” and that arch humorist, Robert Benchley, forgot all 
his playgoing disappointments for the last ten years in his delighted 
contemplation of the Barry work. The wits of the town rose to it, 
but the public would not buy. Now, the reading public being more 
selective, there is a chance the play may find those for whom it was 
written. For my own part, I shall continue to wait hopefully for 
the Barry who wrote You and I, The Youngest, and In a Garden to 
come through to my confident belief in the certainty of his brilliant 
future. 
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The reportorial dramas, Broadway (George H. Doran Co.) and 
Chicago (Alfred Knopf), read as you might expect them to—like 
stenographic reports or first-class newspaper stories of the life which 
they cross-section. They bear the same relation to the play of higher 
literary quality that the detective yarn bears to the better novels. 
They are vivid, rough, profane, exciting, racily human and dra- 
matic. Of philosophic content they contain no more than a trace. 
Of dull scenes there are practically none. 

In the books sent me I find the expressionistic drama represented 
only by Francis Edwards Faragoh’s Pinwheel (John Day). Hav- 
ing missed the performance of the play at the Neighborhood Play- 
house, I found myself much more interested in the text than the re- 
views had led me to believe I would be. It is of that type of play 
that, struggling desperately for novelty of expression, usually 
achieves little more than a chaotic jumble of scenes from out of 
which a lucid idea occasionally slips and stands until counted. 

Here again the American-bred audience is at a disadvantage in 
the theatre and must, I think, remain so for another generation at 
least. ‘The expressionistic dramatist seems sure of but one urge—to 
reproduce life sordidly, cynically, cheaply, unhealthily, vulgarly, in 
terms of sex and primitive passion, in terms of profanity border- 
ing on obscenity. Adopting the freedom of his continental fore- 
bears, he riots with it as ruthlessly as his producer permits, and his 
explanation is that he hopes thus to strip our narrow and conven- 
tionalized life in America of its artificialities and its shams, to de- 
bunk it and bring it face to face with realities. I have little liking 
for his works, no quarrel with his aims and less faith in his integrity 
than I should have. 

Two of Paul Green’s powerfully racialistic studies of Southern 
character, The Field God and In Abraham’s Bosom (McBride), go 
far to bear out Barrett H. Clark’s estimate of this young author’s 
potential promise as a dramatist. They represent the realistic Amer- 
ican folk play in its truest and worthiest expression, nothing being set 
down that is cheaply theatrical and nothing that is waste. These are 
Professor Green’s first full-length dramas, and his emergence from 
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his experience as a writer of short plays may be likened to that of 
Eugene O'Neill, who put aside his one-and-two-act studies of sea- 
faring folk to write Beyond the Horizon and continued thereafter to 
raise himself to the proud eminence of America’s most distinguished 
dramatist. We have seen In Abraham’s Bosom somewhat inade- 
quately produced with a cast of semi-amateur colored players, and 
are promised a later production of The Field God. The first is a 
pathetic study of one plantation negro’s groping and unformed hun- 
ger for knowledge, “a latter-day Moses whose tragedy it is that his 
people do not wish to see the promised land.” ‘The latter an equally 
poignant tragedy of a poor white farmer’s unhappy struggle with the 
forces of sex relationship which he dumbly combats and to which he 
helplessly succumbs. The proof of the strength of these dramas is 
found in their reading as well as their playing, which is the final 
proof of all great drama. 

There is good light reading in the Owen Davis comedy, Easy 
Come, Easy Go (Samuel French), and heavier fare in John Mase- 
field’s and H. Wiers-Jenssen’s The Witch (Brentano’s). 

Plays of foreign authorship are represented in this magazine’s col- 
lected volumes by Edouard Bourdet’s controversially sensational 
The Captive (Brentano’s) ; Ferenc Molnar’s The Play’s the Thing 
(Brentano’s), adapted by P. G. Wodehouse; T. C. Murray’s Au- 
tumn Fires (Houghton Mifflin Co.) ; Benn V. Levy’s This Woman 
Business (Houghton Mifflin Co.); Jacinto Benavente’s Saturday 
Night (Scribner’s), and Dostoievsky’s The Brothers Karamazov 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.), as dramatized by Jacques Copeau and 
Jean Croué and translated by Rosalind Ivan. 

Of The Captive it may truthfully be written of the printed ver- 
sion, as it was written of the acted play, that it is free in both situa- 
tion and line of such offense as the forbidden theme might reason- 
ably be expected to produce. Artistically, it is a forceful treatment 
of its subject, and such knowledge of perversion and attendant ugli- 
ness as it inspires must be read into the text by the reader, as it had 
to be brought into the theatre by the spectator. It represents to its 
author the struggle of a normal man to adjust himself to life with a 
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shadow, a wife who was victim to the unholy and abnormal fascina- 
tions of another woman. Its choice as play or book is put squarely 
up to the individual reader, who certainly can no longer hide behind 
the alibi that he or she has not been fully warned of what to expect. 

The Play’s the Thing is a bold and amusing comedy cleared in the 
Wodehouse adaptation, in all probability, of its grosser continental 
suggestiveness. It is an amusing, adult and diverting story and com- 
mands that supreme advantage of the play that improves as it pro- 
gresses. This Woman Business is a brightly written discussion on 
the familiar theme of the misogynist’s fall before the attractions of 
the sex he would ignore. It reads better, I think, than it can possibly 
play without being perfectly, even ideally, cast, and perfect casts are 
difficult to assemble. The strength of the story is largely dependent 
upon the personalities of the players. 

I found Saturday Night heavy going, but can realize that the 
printed form should prove of value to those who have seen the play 
and seek light upon its veiled obscurities. So much is also true of 
Brothers Karamazov. Autumn Fires is a pleasant and simple little 
folk comedy of the type in which the Irish playwrights revel. It is 
the story of a middle-aged squire who takes unto himself, by gentle 
force, a wife young enough to be his daughter and who suffers the 
peace-destroying humiliation of losing her to his lustier son. 

The increasing circulation of plays in printed form is, as said, a 
stimulating interest. It means to those who have an opportunity of 
seeing the plays the chance to double their enjoyment of them. It 
means to those denied that privilege an opportunity of keeping in 
touch with the thought of the time in its most vigorous and vivid 
expression. 
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THE PLAY AS COMPOSITION 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


LISTEN to music with little technical understanding and 

also perhaps with little appreciation in the strictly musical 

sense. The need for music comes to me seldom, and is 
readily satisfied. This confession should be made, very diffidently, 
at the outset of a brief comparison between the forms of musical 
and dramatic composition. I do not pretend to know what passes 
in a composer’s mind, still less to follow all the processes of notation 
and performance. I cannot master the rudiments of harmony, and 
have never learned to play an instrument. Nevertheless, good 
music gives me pleasure, and I even imagine that I can distinguish 
good music from bad by the simple test of sensation. 

In listening to music I am conscious that the composer is saying 
something beyond expression in words—that he is using symbols 
none the less vital and actual because of their abstract nature. I 
imagine him to have fundamentally more in common with the mathe- 
matician or the chess-player than with the poet or imaginative 
writer as generally understood. But most of all I feel sympathy 
with his aims because the drama, unlike the novel or the narrative 
or lyrical poem, embodies this very element of abstraction that is 
found in music. Not only was the drama born of musical per- 
formance, but all the writers from Aristotle onward who have 
sought to analyse its “poetics” have demonstrated at the same time 
its musical quality. The unities of the ancients are truly a form 
of notation invented for the drama, in order to bring place, time 
and action into ultimate harmony. The rhythm of the theatre 
transcends the rhythm of dramatic dialogue and enters a purely 
musical sphere, where movement is greater than definition. 

To my ear the composer, whether classical or modern, is himself 
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a dramatist. The very divisions of his concerto or symphony take 
dramatic shape. I do not know the precise subject of the drama 
that is being performed—or perhaps it is better to say that I am 
conscious of it in the abstract but cannot reduce it to words. It is 
one of the pleasures of music that one’s ignorance does not matter. 
Here, for instance, is a first movement with an introductory theme 
that is evidently intended to symbolize the meaning of the whole. 
It is developed and strengthened; subsidiary themes are introduced 
in their turn and given their share of importance. We make a 
general acquaintance with the spirit of the work, and perhaps we 
even have time to yawn or nod over the details of the business 
before the note of momentary finality (the equivalent of the dra- 
matic “curtain’’) is unmistakably sounded, and the movement ends. 
After an interval (how happily brief!) the action is resumed. We 
proceed through many developments and complications to the in- 
evitable climax, and then by the way of the reaction or “fall” to 
the conclusion, which, if it appeals less to the listener’s curiosity 
than the dénouement of the theatrical piece, has as necessary a 
relation to what has gone before it. ‘To my ear, again, every reprise 
of a musical motive has dramatic significance, recalling the repeti- 
tions which play so vital a part in the construction of a play. 

To the musician this parallel may be either a heresy or a com- 
monplace. Certainly it would be a heresy to derive all one’s in- 
terest in an art from the study of another; but that is not the process 
I am trying to describe. I find the common interest of music and 
drama to lie not in derivation, but in kindred origin. On the other 
hand, if the musical character of all drama is a commonplace, it is 
a commonplace very ill understood in the theatre, and it will bear 
reiteration. We who speak in words miss the point of thought 
oftener, perhaps, than the artists who speak in harmonies or in 
colours or in plastic forms. But action is common to all of us, and 
conscious action is drama. Composition lies at the root of the 
matter. It is enough to realize that musical and dramatic com- 
position are fundamentally the same, since they share a rhythm 
unrelated to the use of words. Good music possesses something that 
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is vital to good drama; and this something is unrelated not only 
to the verbal rhythm we call style, but also to subject-matter as it 
is commonly and practically understood. It is evidently impossible 
to write a great play or a great symphony about nothing at all; but 
it is certain that both contain an element beyond the scope of 
intellectual description. 

Let us go one step further, and say that this element is the abso- 
lute essential of the stage play. If it be present, the most ordinary 
subject-matter may be given a quality of the sublime; and if it be 
absent, all the resources of original invention and verbal felicity 
will not avail the dramatist far. At a first hearing we may mistake 
fine words for music, but in the last analysis we can never mistake 
construction for composition. Here lay the weakness of the French 
dramaturgists of the nineteenth century, with their theories of the 
well-made play. The classical tradition gave them composition, 
and they laid down constructional laws. The Greeks gave them 
harmony, and they could see no farther than invention. The 
Greeks gave them climax in the musical sense, and they clamoured 
for scénes a faire. The Greeks gave them a catastrophe, and they 
babbled of dénouements. ‘The Greeks gave them dramatic poetry, 
and they laboriously produced the epigram. The Greeks gave 
them music, and they brought forth the problem. This it is to 
mistake the wood for the trees. Dramatic inspiration is musical 
inspiration—nothing more and nothing less. All the other pro- 
cesses of dramatic creation, the choice of subject, the invention of 
intrigue, even the writing of the highest dramatic poetry, are of 
secondary consequence. The musical theme is the living spirit. 

When we speak of the key-note of a piece of literature or drama, 
we use a musical analogy that is wholly justified. Every com- 
position has its governing note or tone, with which it begins and 
ends. The listener may be unable technically to distinguish be- 
tween C minor and D major, but he is always aware of the 
existence of a key. The very word has its significance. The key 
of drama is the key to the temple of illusion. The key of drama 
is the beginning and the end of creation. We are accustomed to 
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ask whether the plot of a play is truly sustained through three or 
four acts, but the main question is whether the key is truly sus- 
tained. If the key be sure, the plot will look after itself. All the 
effects that we call tragic or comic or farcical depend upon the 
maintenance or transposition of the original note, which is not the 
note of life, but of conscious art. The dramatist, like the musician, 
makes play with his variations. But there is no variation without 
original constancy, and original constancy is the key. 

In his book on Laughter Bergson, analysing the comic in words, 
arrives at the general rule: “A comic effect is always obtainable 
by transposing the natural expression of an idea into another key.” 
He distinguishes between two keys at the extreme ends of the scale, 
the solemn and the familiar, and observes that “the most obvious 
effects are obtained by merely transposing the one into the other, 
which thus provides us with two opposite currents of comic fancy.” 
But when we begin to consider what is the natural expression of 
an idea we come to the original source of dramatic creation—the 
constant source, lying far deeper than the variable currents. The 
springs of drama are inexpressible in words precisely because they 
are musical. The revelation begins with the key-note. A tragic 
effect depends upon the maintenance of the original note of 
grandeur, far more than upon the outward happenings that we call 
the dramatic plot. A fantastic effect depends upon the maintenance 
of a transposition that is indefinable, precisely because it is derived 
from the original source. The solemn and the familiar are always 
with us, and all good plays originate upon some note of the scale 
that lies between them. 

We know that drama, like music, lives in performance alone. 
Plays have no separate or self-contained existence in the printed 
text; they await their hour of visible and spoken life. The actors, 
too, have their key-note, announcing some formal pattern of char- 
acter or “leading motive” with which they make their entry into 
the composition. Do we realize how little their words matter by 
comparison with this musical motive of their dramatic being? An 
actor tells us of some stock Shakespearian company giving a per- 
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formance of Hamlet, into which the leading character, from faulty 
memory or absent-mindedness, interpolates an entire speech from 
Macbeth. The speech had nothing to do with the scene in prog- 
ress; it may even have alluded by name to personages who were 
not in the play; but the actor assures us that it “went splendidly” 
and was received with thunderous applause. The dramatist 
smiles grimly as he listens to this authentic tale, for decidedly it 
puts him in his place. It should remind him also of his task as 
composer of the drama, for the response of the listener is as musical 
as the creative impulse. 

How much labour is spent upon plot, and how little devoted to 
composition! The study of life will never reveal the key of drama, 
because life has no key save in the creative mind. It is idle to 
begin with the variations before the original note is sounded. It 
is idle to dispute the merits of naturalism or expressionism or 
poetic drama unless we understand how each of these is related to 
the theatre of composition. New forms are new variations and 
transpositions, but they can never arise from new keys. The very 
simplicity of the original symbol often eludes the playwright. He 
conceives it his business to be ingenious, to be complicated, to be 
novel, and indeed there is room in the theatre for all these qualities. 
He conceives it his business to write with style and distinction, and 
it is true that the pointed word alone will awaken the listener’s 
response. But all these are truly the variations, the secondary 
motives, of the drama which is composed. We can describe them 
accurately, we can analyse them surely, and still we do not know 
by what magical force the key-note is struck. All we know is that 
a practicable dramatic theme occurs to the writer. It takes shape 
in a group of more or less definite characters and incidents. It 
revolves in the mind for weeks or months, and increases in theatri- 
cal plausibility until it presents the appearance of a stage play. 
The appearance is delusive, for the key-note is not yet found. 
This is the dangerous moment at which to commit the play to 
paper; the essential element is lacking. But one day, after count- 
less experiments and failures, a word or a speech or an entire scene 
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suggests itself with an inevitable necessity, and the play begins to 
be written. It is not the same play that was at first imagined, but 
it is the rhythmic play, translated as it were from the language 
of invention into the language of harmony. 

Or it may be that no plot at all occurs to the writer’s mind, but 
that characters begin to suggest themselves and group themselves 
around some apparently insignificant motive—a sketch of a scene, 
a single phrase of dialogue, perhaps even a random title. This is 
another way of writing for the stage, and by no means the worst, 
for the impulse is plain from the beginning. The development of 
the theme, in such a case, assumes almost the nature of automatic 
writing. The dramatist himself does not know what is going to 
happen to the personages of his creation, but he trusts his sense of 
rhythm and allows them to play their own variations upon the 
theme he has consciously determined. It is surprising how seldom 
they will fail him. I think there must be musicians also who 
begin their compositions in such a vein of rhythmic confidence, and 
find themselves justified by the result. 

Does this analogy between musical and dramatic creation go too 
far? Surely not, if we remember that the whole theatre and not 
only the spoken word is the playwright’s province—the theatre of 
style and movement, the theatre of actors each of whom possesses 
his own creative impulse and utters his own expressive key-note. 
Indeed the theatre itself ts composition, and that is truly the final 
word upon the subject. 
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Kasparek, the hero of On Earth, in Hell and in Heaven, is escorted to Hell’s mouth. 


PUPPETS IN PRAGUE 


N Earth, in Hell, and in Heaven says the sign, and underneath, Sunday after- 

noons only. Strange that so extensive and informative a trip should be thus 
limited, but many things in Prague are strange and all are fascinating, so | go up 
the stairs in the old building which starts out by being a school and suddenly turns 
into something else, as is the custom in Prague. The small theatre is bursting with 
children and a few grown-ups, all of whom look extraordinarily agreeable and gay. 
I am just in time to be hustled into a seat and plunged into the adventures of Kas- 
parek, an irrepressible blade who has just returned from a particularly festive evening. 
Naturally enough, when Death drops in unexpectedly, Kasparek refuses to believe 
that his champagne days are over. He is the sort of person who likes to have things 
cheerful, so he tries to persuade Death to sit down and have a drink; but Death, 
who is an extremely thin gentleman with—of all things—a scythe, isn’t to be cajoled, 
so Kasparek, rather than be disagreeable, says, “Oh, well, have it your own way.” 
Even after he gives in to Death, he isn’t allowed any peace. An angel and a devil— 
you can tell which is which as soon as you look at them—fight for his soul and poor 
Kasparek is almost torn to bits before the matter is decided. Almost anyone having 
all this happen without warning would begin to be annoyed, but Kasparek only shrugs 
and pretends not to notice that the devil has won and is hauling him off to the gate 
of hell, which is a very frightening Head of Something with eyes that are nothing but 
fire and jaws that yawn extensively as Kasparek is pitchforked in. 

Into what? you ask nervously. But you must wait. It is the intermission, rightly 
timed to keep us in suspense. The children, bursting into rapturous Czech, climb 
over and under the seats to the candy counter. I find the directors, who tell me the 
story of Rise Loutek, the Kingdom of Marionettes. It started several years ago with 



































The grinning Kasparek is introduced to the horrors of Hell. 


a number of business and professional men and women who spent their leisure time 
making puppets. At first the performances were occasional, but they soon became 
so popular that the city offered the use of the hall on Sunday afternoons. ‘The small 
admission charge covers the cost of materials; the time and talent of the workers are 
donated. “We are really doctors, lawyers, merchants, but on Sunday we become 
children,” says Dr. C. K., the city physician of Prague, who is scene designer. ‘“‘We 
do it for fun.”’ ‘“The children’s fun and ours,’ adds Mme. Suchardova, the director. 
“Only now it has grown so, we have such a repertoire, such a great collection of 
puppets and properties that perhaps we must move into a larger place and play more 
often. But we wish to keep it always a pleasure theatre.” I tell them what a good 
time I am having, and they smile and say, “Yes, it is for fun.’ ” 

A bell rings—the lights go out—we scramble hack—there is much confusion and 
laughter as we get into the wrong places. A small boy is lost and consents to share 
my seat, and from now on the performance is even more exciting because he explains 
it to me in Czech. 

Well. It is hell. There is no question about it. Not the sort of place for which 
the dramatist refuses to take any responsibility, saying “It might be either” or ‘““Anyway 
they're the same place.’’ Not an expressionistic, stylized, cubized, or symbolic hell. 
A regular hell. A black throne with the awfullest flames back of it. On the throne 
the head devil, with horns and a roar and black toes that quiver with rage. And 
how he does make the other devils jump around. One is green and scaley and mews 
like a cat. One is tall and horney, and laughs, O horribly. One is a lady devil in 
a black shawl, and she is really the worst of the lot. Such an amount of coal you 
never saw, burning under caldrons. Every now and then the lids pop open and in 
each is somebody being tortured. I don’t know how Kasparek does it, but he keeps 
right on smiling even when he sees this. But, to tell the truth, the people in hell 
don’t seem to be suffering. ‘They look surprised, or uncomfortable, or resigned—as 
if to say, “Well, I never believed it, but it’s so,” or, “At any rate, it’s not dull,” or, “I 
guess I had it coming to me.” But not suffering. 
































Music decides to leave Heaven if Kasparek is granted permission to stay. 


And Kasparek! You should see him. He bows and dances and strolls about hell. 
No matter how much they poke and prod him, he keeps on smiling until finally the 
head devil gets so irritated he shouts, ““Take him away.” ‘This command causes no 
end of a sensation in hell. All the devils jump about, and the people being tortured 
shriek, and in the midst of the excitement Kasparek is hustled away by two policemen. 

Another intermission and time to analyze the fascination of Kasparek. I recall 
that I once objected to puppets because they lacked expression. Expression, indeed! 
Where beneath the grease paint of any actor have I seen so much expression as upon 
the face of Kasparek? To retain any expression after all he has gone through is an 
achievement: to hold it in unabated, ceramic lustre is a miracle. Of course, there 
are various explanations for his equanimity. A member of the American Consulate 
in Prague, a devotee of puppets, has an interesting theory. ““The smile of Kasparek 
would be impossible in a prohibition country,” he says, speaking unofficially. “It is 
due entirely to the champagne consumed in Act I which enables him to go through 
heaven and hell in a slightly lit condition.” A psychologist, also a frequenter of the 
Marionette theatre, has a more scientific explanation: ‘“The smile of Kasparek is 
due to his mental status. He is not of a high order of mentality. He could not pass 
the simplest intelligence test.”” Both of those explanations seem to me lacking in 
discernment. It is clear that the smile of Kasparek is the reflection of supreme urban- 
ity of soul. Kasparek is the personification of aplomb. He is the apotheosis of a 
good sport. Life being what it is and all of that, Kasparek is going to see it through 
even if he is never let off anything. Kasparek 

But again the bell and the scramble. You remember we left our hero with the 

two policemen. When he is put out of hell, they have to take him to heaven. Be- 
sides earth, there are just these two places. Hell being so gay, with a great deal 
going on, one is worried about heaven being a disappointment. But, no. It is a 



































Three charming young angels console Kasparek for the pleasures he is missing in Hell. 


very amusing place. Heaven is made out of blue sky, white pillars, and pink silk 
curtains spangled with fat stars. The gate of heaven is pure gold, and beside it is 
a bell which rings whenever some one wants to come in. Then St. Peter, a tired 
gentleman with a white beard, sings out, ‘““Who’s there?” 

St. Peter is not at all glad to see Kasparek. He knows directly he sets eyes on him 
that Kasparek isn’t going to fit into heaven any better than he did into hell. 

“Why couldn’t you stay on earth?” grumbles St. Peter, a bit unreasonably, though 
I must admit that Kasparek is annoying. He skips about and sings and kicks his feet 
against the golden rail and behaves in such an unheavenly manner that some of the 
people who have been there a long time pack up and say they will leave if he stays. 
So St. Peter decides that, since there is no place for Kasparek in earth, heaven, or 
hell, he will have to be a cherub and just fly around and hover over places but never 
light. St. Peter sends for some cherubs, and, when Kasparek sees them, he says he 
would rather be a cherub than anything in heaven or hell; for one of the cherubs 
has yellow curls and a red dress with embroidery, one has black hair and a pink 
dress with a white apron, and one has red hair, green dress and a dimple; and all 
three have lovely wings. They flutter about and teach Kasparek to fly, and though 
he has a bad time of it at first, knocking over various ornaments of heaven, he never 
for one moment stops smiling. 

So it is plain to be seen as the curtain falls that it is all a mistake about hell being 
more charming than heaven. ‘The pleasantest thing that can happen to anyone is to 
go to heaven and learn to be a cherub. And the next pleasantest thing is to go to 
Czechoslovakia and see the puppets of Prague. HALLIE FLANAGAN. 
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POUGIN PIE 


By VELONA PILCHER 


66 


THE blindness of men!” cries Karagueuz. “To think 
that my absent friend should confide to me, who am 
so beautifully built, the care of his wife! To me, who 
am too beautifully built, too fascinating, too handsome, too 
dangerous! Ah well; we must respond to his confidence; let us 
go, then, and recline upon his divan. Yet stay; his lady, curious 
like all ladies, will wish to see me, and from the moment that 
her eyes rest upon my beauty she will be lost in admiration, and 
refrain from all restraint. No! Let us not enter! Let us re- 
main at the door here and pretend we are a sentinel. After all, 
a woman is such a little thing and a true friend is a thing so 
rare!” So Karagueuz pretends he is a sentinel. But the sense of 
his seductiveness still so disturbs him that after a little while he 
lies face down upon the ground and says, “Let us pretend we are 
a bridge.” This is more successful, and all the traffic of Con- 
stantinople passes over his person. At last, however, a Turkish 
charabanc appears, drawn by oxen and laden with many trav- 
ellers; so Karagueuz turns over upon his back, raises his limbs 
into the air, and says, “Let us pretend we are a post.” Now 
many people pass and remark about the new post in this place, 
examining its grain, and wondering about the name of its wood; 
washerwomen come and hang their linen upon it; and some drivers 
arrive and tie their horses to it. But the sounds of the drivers 
drinking excite the thirsty horses, and they become so restless that 
at last Karagueuz—about to be drawn into four quarters as a 
sacrifice to chastity—cries out to the crowd to observe, if you 
please, that he is not a post, but Karagueuz the marionette, that 
is to say in English, Punch the puppet, and so. . 
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But no; if you wish to hear more of Karagueuz I must beg 
you to look him up, between Kapellmeister and Kermesse, in 
Pougin. 

That little whistle through which Punch always talks, by the 
way, is called a pratique in France because long ago at the fairs 
it was only through such a trick that he could obtain license to 
speak on a stage at all, this being a privilege reserved for other 
players. St. Augustine was the patron saint of dancing-masters in 
the eighteenth century. An archiméne was a Roman mummer who 
followed a corpse to burial wearing its clothes and mimicking its 
gestures. Not long ago there was a prison in Paris called the 
For-l’Evéque to which all naughty actors and actresses were 
sent by the King when they were troublesome; a gentleman who 
was on the point of leaving town because he did not want to 
sing; a dancer who refused to dance one night because she was 
in a bad humour; a Harlequin who made a joke about the 
ministry. ... 

And if you wish to gather more such snippets and thrums you 
have only to turn the pages—the seven-hundred-and-sixty-five 
pages that go from A to Z, from Abonné to Zinc—of Pougin. 
Arthur Pougin. Dictionnaire Historique et Pittoresque du Théatre 
et Des Arts Qui S’y Rattachent. Poétique, musique, danse, pan- 
tomime, décor, costume, machinerie, acrobatisme. Jeux antique, 
spectacles forains, divertissements scéniques, fétes publiques, ré- 
joutssances populaires, carroussels, courses, tournois, etc., etc., etc. 
Ouvrage illustré de 350 gravures et de 8 chromolithographies. 
Paris .. .rue Jacob, 56. 1885. 

I am recently reminded by Logan Pearsall Smith in an en- 
trancing book on Words and Idioms that Anatole France once 
said that a dictionary is the universe in alphabetical order; and 
for anyone who has a passion for exploring dictionaries and en- 
cyclopedias coupled with a passion for the play, here—in Monsieur 
Pougin’s performance printed forty years ago—is the very uni- 
versity for such pleasant pedantry. Place au Théatre/ cries the 
writer opening his preface; Place au Pougin/ cries the reader 
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closing this big book at last and making room for it on the shelves. 
And Entrez, messieurs-mesdames! cry I to all the strolling stu- 
dents of the theatre who have missed this merry gentleman; enter 
the booth that is the book, and assist at its delights. Here, emerg- 
ing from those three et ceteras, steps a queue of ancient antics, a 
gallimaufry of curious informations and delectable conceits. Do 
you know who invented the claque? (No. Wrong guess. It was 
not Voltaire.) How did matinées begin? What was an ambigue- 
comique. Have you heard the tale of Moliére’s ass? What do 
they mean at the Comédie-Francaise when in the cant of the 
theatre, the green language of the green-room, they say a player 
has had his little cutlets or that a piece must marry Justine? 
Why, there are more drolls and divertissements and delicacies 
and drinks between the boards of this book than were ever offered 
to the king’s own guest at any mediaeval entremets. 





Aha! Touché, non. Caught in ignorance? Know, then, that 
entremets were cabarets. And among the three-hundred-and-fifty 
gravures is a picture—you will find it facing a long illustrated 
definition of Entrées solennelles—of one as held in the fourteenth 
century. Within the half of a hal] that this print shows, you 
will find half a hundred guests, several hundred waiters, and a 
gallery of spectators watching the guests being entertained by a 
group of horsemen, one winged dragon, a company of players, 
pyramids of food, and a pheasant and a peacock reposing, in full 
feather, each upon the top of his own pie. There are jolly little 
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pictures of trained animals, too, under Animaux savants—each ag 
whimsical as the quaint French phrase itself. And when you 
grow tired of turning pages and pages of prints, rest awhile under 
Foire, where there is a large and detailed picture of a fair into 
which you may look long and still see only half its fun. But 
above all don’t put Pougin down until you have observed those 
three Danseurs de corde in the days of the Empire... never 
before on earth, or on ropes above the earth, has there been more 
exquisite nonchalance, never. Or perhaps you are particularly 
interested in Décor? Pray turn, then, to that excellent design in 
the most modern manner entitled The Scene of a Theatre at seven 
o’clock in the morning, with the Fireman.... But, no, I beg your 
pardon; my mistake. This design is under Scene, and has nothing 
to do with Décor, under which word occurs a series of the most 
elegant settings—a whole universe of skies and trees and countries 
and castles—for Hamlet. (I am afraid that having lost Hamlet 
himself in these, I became bewildered, and thought I had found 
him at last in the Fireman. Again, my apologies.) And above 
all don’t miss the picture of the investiture of a new Harlequin, 
which you will find in the middle of the essay on the adventures 
of the Comédie Italienne in France. 

There are many of these essays depending from a single word, 
little books in the bowels of the big, large lumps of meat in the 
pie; and the whole concoction is farced in every sense of the word 
(and this is an old French verb, remember, that once meant to 
stuff, and then to spice, and now means also to make fun) with 
cuttings from old almanacs, quotations from writers ancient and 
modern, much mediaeval lore, much more Italian theatrical his- 
tory, together with biographies of characters from Arlequin to 
Zanni, and the whole encyclopaedic dish sprinkled with little 
words of large worth, choice chitterlings to roll about the tongue. 
Here is a slice of these last—reduced into English, as Caxton 
said of Malory’s Morte d’Arthur—for your savouring: 

bouts-bouis—little theatres 
saltimbanques—mountebanks 
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aboyeur—barker 

grimacier—maker of funny faces 

compteur—animal trainer 

cascades—gags 

trepignements—stamping of feet 

physique amusante—sleight of hand 

ballet ambulatotre—pageant. 
Consider, also, the good word cabotin. Have its connotations 
not helped to save the French from dishonouring the good ad- 
jective theatrical?. “‘Théatral—qui concerne le théatre,’” says 
Larousse.. “ ‘Theatrical—calculated for effect, showy, affected,’ ” 
says the Oxford Dictionary. “There is nothing unpractical, if you 
will consider for a moment, in hoping that one day a great president 
or a great churchman, wishing to pay a high compliment, may 
allude to something nationa! as being ‘theatrical,’” said Mr. Craig 
in 1915. One is reminded again of Words and Idioms, for Mr. 
Smith has many good stories to tell of similar international adven- 
tures that have befallen well-born adjectives; and, by the way, 
speaking of the early use of such a word as romanticism, he says: 
“The usual, and much the safest way, to give a non-committal 
designation, or at most a descriptive name to a new experience, 
which then, gradually, and in the course of time, can be more 
accurately defined and at last explained.” ‘Take courage then, 
O all ye conservative critics, who are still afraid to refer to the 
new theatrical experience called expressionism. 

Our amiable author, however—whom we have been too rudely 
skipping—would agree with none of us. La Critique? It is not, 
he says; no such thing exists any more. La Passion, then? Ah! 
she does not lend herself to discussion, she imposes; she will not 
be analyzed, she exists. Le Grand Trottoir? But no! Even 
Monsieur Pougin does not consider this the place for the very 
mildest of little jokes. To think, he says, that this phrase should 
be players’ slang for the French Classics, The Classics, the glory 
of the France! The author’s regrets to the reader, but he is in- 
capable of imagining where this bizarre locution came from, nor 
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does he care to inquire. And as for Karagueuz, that pérsonable 
puppet, here our dictionarian assumes the grand manner in en- 
tirety, and concludes—after reciting the story in some detail, as 
you know—that the strange personality of Karagueuz must appear 
to us—to us, the French!—monstrous and his licentious exploits 
must excite our disgust far more than our amusement. 

Voila, messieurs-mesdames! 

And do the best French circles, you may ask, no longer laugh at 
Pantagruel? But no, we must not bring Rabelais into this. He 
will lead our steps too far astray. 
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The Season’s Theatre Books 


By ROSAMOND GILDER 


multiplicity of the theatre—its many sided appeal as an art, as 

an organization and as a “way of life,” the spring outpouring 
of books on the subject would supply proof incontrovertible. Here, 
riding under the banner of the theatre, are books illustrating its his- 
tory and describing its development. Here are biographies and 
autobiographies, books of criticism and comment, books on aesthetics 
and, of course, plays; plays acted and plays as yet unseen, a wealth 
of material toward the appreciation of that art which, of all others, 
is the most generally and widely enjoyed and the least understood. 

As first aid to such understanding and appreciation and, inci- 
dentally, as a sort of introduction to the detailed and scattered 
studies which a motley collection of seasonal publications inevitably 
represents, Mr. Ashley Dukes’ Drama (Holt) stands preeminent. 
Mr. Dukes has attempted to present within the modest confines of a 
pocket size volume of the Home University Library series, a study 
of the theatre and the drama from its dim origin to its even more 
dim future. His aim has been to give with extreme simplicity and 
directness the various currents that flow into a living theatre, to 
break away from the strictly literary significance of the word drama 
and to make manifest the historical background of each separate 
ingredient of the theatre’s art. As he says: 


If we may express a dramatic faith in one single article it is a 

\ belief in an art of the theatre that is greater than the various crafts 

of the playwright, the actor, the producer and the designer, since 

it embraces them all in a common purpose. This is not so much a 
dogma as a necessity of dramatic life. 


I: there were any need to emphasize the variety, the richness, the 


Though Mr. Dukes’s book is intentionally and of necessity some- 
what rudimentary, it is invaluable as a restatement of the history of 
the stage in terms of the most hopeful aspect of the theatre of today. 
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The “gentle playgoer” will find his book an illuminating and 
friendly guide in the mazes of dramatic affairs, ancient and modern, 
as well as a signpost to the possibilities of the future. 

As a contribution to the record of that ancient theatre this season’s 
book crop can boast an unique and extremely important addition 
in the republication of certain hitherto unavailable fifteenth and six- 
teenth century plays. First in order is the Fulgens and Lucres (Ox- 
ford University Press) of Henry Medwall which was performed in 
1497 and is probably the earliest English secular drama. The play 
is an ingenious dramatization of an Italian disputation concerning 
“true nobility” and is chiefly interesting in its comic sub-plot which 
burlesques the main theme by presenting it in a ludicrous variant. 
The two serving men in the play perform the function of chorus, 
prologue and epilogue as well as provide comic relief and slap-stick 
farce. In the end they explain their own rough humours as 


Dyuers toyes mengled in the same 
To styre folke to myrthe and game 
And to do them solace, 

The whiche tryfylis be impertinent 
To the matter principell 

But never the lesse they be expedient 
For they satisfy and content 

Many a man withal. 


Proving beyond doubt that the tired business man attitude was in 
evidence at the court of Henry VII even before Columbus discov- 
ered America. 

The mixture of comic with serious plot is a typically English 
tradition. The fifteenth century secular Flemish plays, Launcelot 
of Denmark and Esmoreit, which preceded Fulgens and Lucres, were 
provided with farcical interludes, while the early French pageant- 
dramas such as Saint Joan of Orleans (Oxford University Press) 
were serious throughout. Certain scenes from this Mystére du 
Siege d’Orleans have been selected and translated by Miss Joan 
Evans and can for the first time be studied in English. The parts 
presented in this book were probably performed about 1433, only 
four years after the events they celebrate and they formed part of a 
monumental pageant drama which at its fullest extent must have 
taken some three days to perform. Pure comedy on the other hand, 
is presented in Ruzzante:Oeuvres Completes (Peyronnet, Paris) 
now available in Mr. Alfred Mortier’s French translation. Ruz- 
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zante, whose real.name was Angelo Beolco (d. 1542) wrote some 
of the earliest Italian dialect plays. He used the language of the 
peasants and villagers, crystallizing for all time the racy talk, the 
homely existence and rough fun of the people. His plays are in 
the cheerful tradition of the realistic-impossible that has held a dis- 
torted mirror up to nature from Aristophanes to our own day, and 
their publication in French is a valuable addition to the dramatic 
literature of the Renaissance. 

Little as we know the early Italian drama, we know still less of 
the drama of the Orient—so that the imposing volume on the great 
Japanese playwright, Chikamatsu (1652-1724) is particularly wel- 
come. Chikamatsu is called the Japanese Shakespeare, not because 
of any similarity between his stagecraft and that of the great Eliza- 
bethan but because this appellation indicates his standing in the 
Japanese theatre. It strikes the Occidental as curious and inter- 
esting that Chikamatsu should have written his most famous dramas 
for the puppet theatre, not for the small marionettes more or less 
familiar to us, who imitate on a miniature stage the stiff and idle 
gestures of a larger world, but the classic puppets of the Japanese 
theatre, almost life size, manipulated by several puppet masters who 
appear in full sight of the audience, and would, to the Western eye, 
destroy every vestige of dramatic continuity and illusion. That 
Chikamatsu deserted the popular Kabuki theatre and devoted his 
talents to the puppet stage indubitably accounted for much of its 
popularity and importance as a dramatic form. He was drawn to 
it because of the freedom he could enjoy in a theatre where the 
actors were of docile wood and cloth and were not the arrogant and 
convention-bound tyrants they had become in the popular theatre 
of his time. Today many of his plays are presented by real actors 
on the legitimate stage where the famous puppet plays have become 
the mainstay of the popular Japanese theatre. The Mamweteie of 
Chikamatsu (Dutton) are translated by Professor Asataro Miya- 
mori of the Oriental University of Tokio and he has written an ex- 
tremely interesting preface to the six dramas which he has selected 
for presentation to the Western world. The plays themselves are in 
a curious form—a sort of dramatic tale with much dialogue which 
was read or rather chanted to the accompaniment of the samisen by 
that most important member of the puppet theatre organization the 
jurori chanter or reciter. The Japanese theatre can be most inter- 
estingly studied in Professor Miyamori’s book, for in addition to the 
introduction and texts it is generously illustrated with pictures of 
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puppet players ancient and modern, as well as photographs of mod- 
ern actors in Chikamatsu’s plays. 

In the vernal enthusiasm for exotic drama “the one. and only 
Shake-scene” has not been forgotten. No less than five books on the 
enigmatic and ever fascinating Bard appear on the spring lists, 
Two short accounts of his life and works from the hands of 
authority: About Shakespeare and His Plays (Oxford) by G. F, 
Bradby—a sound and sensible introductory study, and The Genius 
of Shakespeare (Harper), a brief appreciation for the Things-to- 
Know Series, written by one thoroughly conversant with his subject, 
Mr. G. B. Harrison, editor of the Bodley Head Quartos and The 
New Reader’s Shakespeare, who has condensed into seventy-seven 
short pages the gist of Shakespearian lore. Elmer Edgar Stoll’s 
Shakespeare Studies (Macmillan) is a unified collection of essays 
on different points in Shakesperian criticism. The titles of his 
chapters—Literature and Life, The Comic Method, The Ghosts, 
The Criminals, Falstaff—indicate the various points in which he is 
particularly interested. The promise of a new book by W. J. Law- 
rence entitled, The Physical Conditions of the Elizabethan Public 
Playhouse (Harvard) is one which will bring joy to the heart of 
every lover of the theatre who is familiar with Mr. Lawrence’s de- 
tailed and important researches on technical points relating to 
Shakespearian and Elizabethan stage craft. 

A new note in Shakespeare criticism is sounded in Wyndham 
Lewis’s The Lion and the Fox (Harper). Through the three hun- 
dred and more pages of this arresting study, Mr. Lewis indulges in 
a sort of complicated cross country obstacle race to determine “On 
whose side was Shakespeare in the conflict that played an important 
part in his work, between the simple man and the Machiavel.” The 
answer is that he was on neither side, that he was neither lion nor 
fox, but both, simultaneously, that he was, indeed, myriad minded, 
an “omnific” individual, who, for the joy of all ages can never be 
classified and pigeon-holed. 

He was eternally as black as night and as white as snow, or 
both at the same time . . . and the perfection and equilibrium of 
his mind is the proof of the beautiful matching of opposing forces. 

Mr. Lewis devotes a large part of his book to demonstrating the 
influence of Machiavelli on the English imagination. He seeks the 
personality behind the impersonal mask-like face of the Bard of 
Avon and his discussion races over the whole field of European 
thought from early Tudor times to our own. His protest that he 
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The Rivals, a Chinese legend with music by Henry 
Eichheim, was one of a programme of three ballets 
that the Adolph Bolm Ballet brought to New York 
from Chicago during the month. In it Adolph 
Bolm showed extraordinary quality as a mime, and 
the completeness of characterization that can be 
effected in the dance. The settings and costumes 
for The Rivals were by Nicolas Remisoff. 
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The essence of the Spanish dance caught in a few 
significant lines. Pedro Rubin, the Mexican 
premier danseur of Rio Rita, with which Florenz 
Ziegfield opened his new theatre, as caricatured by 
Matias Santoyo, the young artist who also designed 
the Mexican costumes for the production. 
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will consider only “so much of that vast bibliographic kingdom 
marked Shakespeare as is comprised within the purviews of a read- 
ing of his work” is contradicted on every page by his irresistible 
delight in breaking lances with one and another Shakespearian com- 
mentator. His preoccupation, however, is chiefly with Shakespeare’s 
relation to his hero, and therefore the histories and great tragedies 
are his main theme. But his mental equipment is so rich and varied 
that the whole field of Shakespearian creation and tradition is illu- 
minated by his attention. It is not a book for beginners but one 
which will bring fury and entertainment to the initiated and which 
will be a rare and precious stimulant to those who delight in new 
approaches and unusual angles of attack. 

There is a gap in the historical continuity of the new books which 
makes it necessary to leap lightly from Shakespeare to Sheridan 
with only a glance by the way at the new edition of Massinger’s 4 
New Way to Pay Old Debts which the Oxford University Press 
has added to its classical reprints. The Dial Press has published a 
complete edition of The Plays of Richard Brinsley Sheridan for 
which Miss Iolo A. Williams has written a short preface chiefly 
concerning Sheridan as a playwright. The texts are re-printed from 
first editions and that of The School for Scandal is particularly im- 
portant as containing corrections and emendations taken from the 
Dublin edition which was collated from a manuscript of the play 
given by Sheridan to his friend Mrs. Crewe. These plays belong 
to the finest tradition of English comedy. They are in a sense 
classics, but their remoteness is tempered by the fact that they are 
so frequently revived and also by our ability to see them through the 
eyes of contemporary performers and playgoers. ‘The endless 
memoirs and autobiographies which have flooded the book stalls 
since printing was invented have the inestimable value of supplying 
this immediacy of impression. The museum quality of classical lit- 
erature is mitigated when we can read in a letter included in The 
Memoirs of Thomas Holcroft (Oxford) that 

We have a new afterpiece of Mr. Sheridan’s coming out this 
evening, The Critic from which we expect great things. 

And greater things did come of it, in spite of Miss Williams’ 
derogatory attitude toward this delicious bit of stage fun, than of 
all the dramas, comedies and melodramas written and acted by Mr. 
Holcroft himself. His memoirs, partly autobiographical, partly 
written by William Hazlitt remain his chief contribution to the 
theatre and are a mine of information concerning the period in 
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which he lived. But as a playwright and novelist he has passed into 
oblivion and this in spite of the fact that so discriminating a critic 
as Hazlitt could say of a play of his “that it is one of the most beau- 
tiful and affecting stories that was ever exhibited on any stage.” The 
title of this forgotten masterpiece was Deaf and Dumb, the plot an 
incredibly sentimental rigmarole. Tastes change, in biographies as 
well as in plays. Holcroft and Hazlitt were true to the literary 
canons of their day. They wrote in an elaborate, cumbrous style 
that adds no little solemnity to the theatrical small talk they purvey 
so impressively and contrasts sharply with the gay easy manner of 
such modern biographies as De Wolf Hopper’s Once a Clown, Al- 
ways a Clown (Little, Brown) or the personal exhibitionism of 
Viola Tree’s Castles in the Air (Doran) a book conceived, in its 
modest way, in the manner of Mrs. Asquith’s famous Memoirs or 
Violet Hunt’s J Have This To Say (Boni and Liveright) which 
take their place and have their value as contributions to the litera- 
ture of gossip. Henry Russell’s account of his agitating adventures 
in opera production entitled The Passing Show, George Arliss’s Up 
From Bloomsbury (both Little, Brown), now appearing serially, 
but promised in book form for the fall, Emma Eames’ Memoirs 
and Reflections (Appleton), Mrs. Leslie Carter’s Portrait of a Lady 
with Red Hair, still in its serial publication stage, are no less useful 
comment on the times for being, in the last analysis, largely super- 
ficial. They are bricks toward the building of a solid understand- 
ing of life in and around the theatre during the last quarter century. 
That they lack texture—intrinsic value—is merely to say that they 
are largely anecdotal and inevitably individual. Fortunately they 
are also entertaining and give that vivid comment on the passing 
show which more serious works of comment and appraisal almost 
always lack. De Wolf Hopper’s reminiscences of a long career on 
Broadway and in the hinterland is studded with entertaining yarns. 
After his first comedy success he says: 

I was catalogued in the card index of the theatre and of theatre 
goers as a singing comedian, and a singing comedian I have re- 
mained. There are worse destinies. 

This statement itself is a comment on one of the crying problems 
of the actor and Mr. Hopper has, directly and indirectly, much to 
say about acting, the road, the movies and, of course, the Lambs. 

Henry Russell’s comment on The Passing Show (Little. Brown) 
is largely international, but his six years’ experience as director of 
the Boston Opera Company makes his book important in the history 
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; of the development of that fine flower of the arts in this country. 
: His personal experiences with Prime Donne of all kinds and varie- 
ties with whom he was associated as teacher of voice production and 
as impresario in London, Paris and Rome, are highly colorful and 
diverting. In his final chapter he summarizes his opinion on the 
future of opera in England and America as follows: 


If these countries are desirous of ranking with the rest of the 
world as operatic centres, they will have eventually to turn their 
attention not so much to giving opera as to producing singers. 
. . . Unless we inculcate into the youth (of these countries) inter- 
est, curiosity and admiration for opera and singing, there is very 
little hope of seeing opera houses built in the wealthy and impor- 
tant cities of England and America. 





A public that is not indifferent to things of the mind and spirit is 
equally needed in the theatre, and the fact that such a public does in 
some small measure exist is due in part to the pioneer work of 
George Cram Cook and the Provincetown Players. In her life of 
her husband, Susan Glaspell has caught the rare essence of a stimu- 
lating personality. Her book, at once biographical and autobiogra- 
phical, is, as its title indicates, an account of a passionate pilgrimage 
on The Road to the Temple (Stokes). A record of search and as- 
piration, it has the quality we associate with works of imagination in 
that it is more concerned with the motive behind action than with 
action itself. She has clothed her story in a bright robe of description 
and dialogue—great talk, which as she says “is like a song—like a 
glory in the heavens” and by means of which George Cram Cook 
reached and influenced his environment more effectively even than by 
his written word. Making use of his letters, of jottings and fragments 
of ideas hastily written down and thrown aside, of all the available 
sources of record, Miss Glaspell has created a moving epic tale. 


‘‘We have no modern book which gives the beauty and meaning 
there may be in the love of a man and woman.”’ Cook wrote to her: 

“IT would like to show the two together as experimenters, thinkers, 
as intellectual and emotional creators, as co-discoverers and for- 
mulators—two living, growing writers who study, think things out 
together, sow seeds in each other’s minds, keep them warm and 
growing—establish contacts with other living minds, intimate and 
intense relationships. Two artists who carry over fervor, skill 
and originality from their art to the beautiful important business 
of being man and woman to each other.” 


Miss Glaspell’s book is, in a sense, this dream book of her hus- 
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band’s vision. It is also a vivid record of an important moment in 
the history of the theatre in America and her chapters on the Proy- 
incetown Players are thrilling descriptions of a struggle for the un- 
obtainable. The inception of the Provincetown Playhouse, the stag. 
ing of The Emperor Jones, Cook’s final decision to leave for Greece 
—all this is an essential part of the rebirth of the theatre in America. 

Probably the most important theatrical biography of the year is 
that of Steele MacKaye, written by his son Percy MacKaye and 
shortly to be published by Boni and Liveright. Mr. MacKaye has 
called his book Epoch and his two volumes will cover a vitally im- 
portant and not generally known period of American stage history. 
Other biographical titles on the spring lists are A. E. Weir’s Gilbert 
and Sullivan at Home (Appleton) which adds a new item to the 
rapidly increasing collection of books concerning these gay collabora- 
tors, and a book by J. B. Van Amerongen who has collected all that 
is known of The Actor in Dickens (Appleton) into one fat volume 
of record and comment. Mr. Van Amerongen includes a résumé of 
the London stage in Dickens’ day in his account of Dickens the ama- 
teur actor, manager and playwright—the very successful and “pro- 
fessional” reader. ‘To measure the distance the theatre has travelled 
in a hundred years one has only to turn from the kind of theatre 
Dickens enjoyed to Walter Starkie’s critical appraisal of the theatre 
of Luigi Pirandello (Dutton). The contrast is striking. Mr. Starkie 
says: 

The moderns are excited by the intellectual, and we can gauge 
the success of the new theatre by the extent to which it makes us 
think passionately. 


No playwright stirs his audience to more passionate and, in con- 
sequence, more muddled and bewildered thinking than Pirandello, 
and if Mr. Starkie’s learned and profound study of this impish har- 
lequin-metaphysician of the stage is not completely clarifying it may 
justly be laid to the fact that relativity is as difficult to grasp in its 
relation to the theatre as in its bearings on the cosmos. Mr. Starkie 
has made a comprehensive appraisal of Pirandello as a “literary 
personality.” His book is analytical and critical rather than bio- 
graphical and treats the whole modern movement in Italy in the 
course of its discussion of Pirandello’s varied dramatic and literary 
output. Shoot/ (Dutton), a typically involuted and intricate novel, 
translated by J. Scott Moncrieff, is the latest addition to the number 
of Pirandello’s plays and novels available in English. Both new 
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books carry bibliographies of this prolific novelist-dramatist which 
ive a vivid idea of the extent and variety of his literary output. 

Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant’s collection of biographical pen and 
ink drawings, Fire Under the Andes (Knopf), is not exclusively of 
the stage but it will be found pleasantly refreshing in its appre- 
ciative projection of such outstanding personalities in the American 
theatre as Eugene O’Neill and Robert Edmond Jones, and in its 
charming presentation of Pauline Lord. Writing of Paul Robeson, 
athlete, law student, artist, actor, she says: 


He had no use for colour as a weapon, but he felt a great ex- 
pansion of the soul when he saw the young Negroes seeking the 
way not of race abnegation, or of race rivalry, but of race con- 
sciousness. —The Negro Renascence! The phrase was life-giving! 
So far as it was a fact and not a hope or an intellectual formula- 
tion, it rested on the free development of Negro characteristics 
and cultural resources. Through the evocations of poetry, the 
provocations of jazz, through the theatre, through folk music, 
the Negro was coming into his American rights at last and offering 
his treasure to the common store. 


So Robeson, turning away from the law, chose music and the thea- 
tre as his means of expression, and made what has proved an invalu- 
able contribution to that increasing treasury. Not the least of the 
pleasure Miss Sergeant’s book affords is the fact that we can find 
doctor and jurist, poet and publicist gathered for once under the 
same roof and providing a touch of urbane variety in an often too 
specialized world. 

Urbanity is perhaps the chief characteristic of Mary Cass Can- 
field’s Grotesques (Harper), or perhaps more correctly, a sort of 
cultured keenness of observation which is critical rather than enthu- 
siastic. These essays cover a variety of things seen in the theatre, 
short appraisals of most of the leading figures on the stage during 
the last few years from Duse to Beatrice Lillie, not excluding the 
veg as well as what are known as the “fine” arts. Of the former, 
she says: 


But the only American art, the escape of every man, discour- 
aged by bleakness, worn by rush and machinery, into the blue of 
enchantment and rhythm and laughter, the art with Dionysian’ 
frenzy in it, the valid, the great American art, so far, is to be 
found on a blazing stage, full of shapes acrobatically dancing to 
the exact beat of drums and the seductively insincere moan of 
saxophones. 
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Having arrived by such devious courses at the Follies, Let’s Go 
to the Movies (Payson and Clark), with Iris Barry, for a brief 
diversion from the high seriousness of historical and biographical 
fare. Miss Barry’s book is intelligent, entertaining and informative 
—most entertaining when it voices Miss Barry’s personal enthusiasm 
for this form of art? (the question mark is her own) or when it in- 
dulges in “fierce digressions” on the woman question and allied top- 
ics. She approaches the movies internationally, appraising the best 
films manufactured in each country as well as criticising the many 
and glaring horrors of the trade. A bibliography containing only 
eleven titles indicates how little this gigantic industry has been con- 
sidered as an art form and how much it is in need of intelligent and 
constructive attention. An appendix for the American edition con- 
sisting of a glossary of English terms, provides excellent, if perhaps 
unintentional, comic relief. 

From this excursion into a lighter vein we return to the consider- 
ation of the history of the theatre which has been so interestingly 
illuminated by the early plays, biographies and autobiographies of 
this season’s vintage. Drama, by Ashley Dukes, we have noted. 
The Columbia University Press is about to publish, in two stout 
volumes, Professor George C. D. Odell’s Annals of the New York 
Stage, which promises to be a most valuable, important and enter- 
taining contribution to the history of the American Theatre. Aller- 
dyce Nicolls’ 4 History of Late Eighteenth Century Drama, 1I750- 
1800 (Cambridge University Press, Macmillan), continues the 
scholarly and informative studies of the English theatre undertaken 
in his volumes on the Restoration and post-restoration stage. Profes- 
sor Nicolls’ books are at once so thorough and so interesting that 
they form an essential part of any well equipped library on the thea- 
tre. Macmillan is about to publish a monumental work as An In- 
troduction to the Drama, by Jay B. Hubbell and John O. Beaty, 
which covers the whole history of the theatre, presenting first a com- 
plete account of the stage from Aeschylus to Paul Green and fol- 
lowing this, a selection of the chief plays from the whole range of 
dramatic literature. Summaries and anthologies of this type are 
always valuable for the teacher and student and when properly 
authoritative and provided with bibliographies and indexes, form an 
excellent beginning for further and more detailed studies. William 
Archer’s The Old Drama and the New (re-published by Dodd 
Mead and Co.) though of 1923 vintage, holds its own as a study of 
the theatre from the point of view of the beginning of the twentieth 
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The beginning of the Romantic Movement, the centenary of which 
the Comédie Francaise is celebrating this year and which has 
found a fresh memorial in Paul Ginisty’s Le Théatre Roman- 
tique, is commonly associated with the Preface de Cromwell 
(1827). But it was with Victor Hugo’s Hernani that the new 
movement gathered its fullest force. “This date,” said Gautier, 
speaking of the opening night of this play, February 25, 1830, 
“was epoch-making in our lives.” The night marked an epoch in 
history as well, however, for with Hernani the Romantics made 
a triumphant entrance into the French theatre and shattered the 
rule of the Classicists, and the domination of the three unities. 
Above, a scene from Hernani, from a sepia by Boulanger. 
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Sile drame avail eu six actes, nous tombious tous aspbyxies. 


Le Théatre Romantique, Editions Albert Morancé 


“If the play had had six acts we should have been asphyxiated,” 
was the feeling of the Classicists at the opening night of Hernani, 
which has passed into history as a bataille from which the roman- 
tics emerged triumphant. The tumult of the audience is here seen 
in an engraving by Granville, now to be found in the Musée Victor 


Hugo, in Paris. 
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Le Théatre Romantique, Editions Albert Morancé 


A water color sketch by Garvani, with Daumier one of the 
greatest cartoonists of the period, for a costume to be worn by 
Mademoiselle George in La Guerre des Servantes. 
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Le Thédatre Romantique Gautier and the Romantics (Viking Press) 


‘Two high priests of the Romantics. At the left, Victor Hugo, from whose 
high forehead came the Preface de Cromwell (1827), which voiced the 
principles of the new art and issued an ultimatum against the older classi- 
cism, and Hernani, Ruy Blas and Les Bulgraves, the dramas that intro- 
duced the romantics to the French theatre. ‘The importance of Hugo in the 
whole revolt was exceptional. ‘According to the Confessions of Houssaye,” 
says John Garber Palanche in his Gautier and the Romantics, “it was pro- 
claimed that Shakespeare was God and Hugo his prophet.” Called Hugoth, 
in the cartoon above, the great man, who seriously thought that after his 
death the name of Paris would be changed to Hugo, is seen in a proper 
Gothic frame. To be moyenageux was also the aim of Theophile Gautier, 
at the right, who was a vigorous exponent of the Romantic School and a 
disciple of Hugo’s. Noted for his eccentricity of dress, his rose-colored 
waistcoat, his huge floppy hat, and his long hair, Gautier was, in his own 
person, a symbol of all that the more ardent Romantics stood for. Looking 
back over this period of his career in later life, he himself said, “It was the 
fashion to be pale and greenish looking, to appear to be wasted by the pangs 
of passion and remorse, to talk sadly and fantastically about death.” The 
cartoon of him, at the right, appeared in Le Charivari in 1839, and under it 
was written, ‘“Theophile Gautier was born with this enormous head of hair. 
What a wig! Since he is systematically in love with nothing but beautiful 
form he really ought to change the form of his coiffure.” 
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century. Mr. Archer’s book is a vindication of modern drama 
which for him is the drama of Pinero, Shaw, Galsworthy and Gran- 
ville-Barker. He writes: 

Something more than mere habit lies at the root of the critical 
overvaluation of ancient, and the undervaluation of modern, 
drama. The fact is that what we very roughly call the realistic 
drama is a new thing for which orthodoxy has provided no pigeon- 
hole in its critical apparatus. 

This was written in 1920. Today in dn Outline of Contemporary 
Drama (Houghton Mifflin), Thomas H. Dickinson marshals whole 
schools of new playwrights who are breaking away from the realistic 
drama which has already become “traditional.” He heralds the 
decline of the “intellectualistic’ drama for which Archer was de- 
manding a hearing so short a time ago and outlines the main cur- 
rents of present day effort which have almost as many labels as they 
have playwrights. Mr. Dickinson prepares the way for his play- 
wrights of today by presenting a summary of the drama of the last 
fifty or more years. A brief historical survey introduces the Drama 
of Ideas, Ibsen, Shaw, Strindberg and the rest. His exposition is 
clear and logical and his book with its subheadings, bibliographies, 
dates, play-lists and index will be found generally useful. 

The technical aspects of the theatre come in for their share of 
attention in the spring lists. Dodd, Mead has republished William 
Archer’s Play-Making, A Manual of Craftsmanship, as a guide to 
the aspiring playwright. This is one of the standard works on play 
construction and has already won its place as a sound and service- 
able handbook for the student and general reader. An entirely new 
field of theatrical technique is attacked in Charles Aubert’s The Art 
of Pantomime (Holt). The first part of his book is devoted to a 
painstaking effort to reduce the fluid and subtle expressions of body 
and face to an exact series of forms, to create, as it were, an alphabet 
for the spelling out of unspoken words. Innumerable graphic 
charts and skeletonized figures indicate how to register love, hope, 
fear, surprise, humility, hate or passion by the correct use of this 
muscular alphabet. The results achieved by a study of these agile 
little line drawings would probably be much the same as those gained 
by taking a correspondence course in violin playing or voice produc- 
tion. Mr. Aubert’s discussion in the last half of the book of how to 
write, translate and produce pantomime is, on the other hand, full 
of interesting and suggestive material. 

Another useful book for the practical mind is Agnes Brooks 
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Young’s Stage Costuming (Macmillan), which will serve as a guide 
to those who are struggling with the details of how to chose, make 
fit and finish this most important adjunct of production. Finally 
Alexander Dean has crystallized in Little Theatre Organization and 
Management (Appleton) the results of his observation and ey. 
perience in this particular field of work. He gives a brief prelimi. 
nary account of the Little Theatre movement in the United States 
and summarizes its main purposes. He then proceeds to indicate 
the methods by which these purposes can be achieved, taking up in 
turn the problems of organization, financing, and production in 
relation to the various types of community, school and university 
theatres. His presentation is clear and his program thoroughly 
practical so that his book will be eminently serviceable to the large 
group of workers in this particular field. 

In all this spring outpouring of theatre books we have so far seen 
very little of what is, after all, the kernel of the whole matter— 
the plays themselves. They are indeed so important that the season’s 
productions in print are considered in a separate article in this num- 
ber, while the Bookshelf only harbors unproduced plays, or plays 
recently republished, such as Gogol’s Government Inspector (Knopf) 
or Tchekhov’s incomplete Wood Demon (Macmillan). Among the 
published plays which have not yet been produced in America there 
are only three of any outstanding interest. These are Eugene 
O’Neill’s Marco Millions (Boni and Liveright), the first of his full 
length plays to be published before production; Ashley Duke’s The 
Song of Drums (Doran), which first appeared in the pages of Theatre 
Arts as Tyl Eulenspiegel, and Halcott Glover’s Wat Tyler (Viking 
Press), which is republished somewhat enlarged and altered in a 
volume including The King’s Jewry and Hail, Caesar! Mr. Glover 
has a distinct theatre sense as well as a poet’s ear for word and phrase. 
His three plays, historic in subject matter but vivid and immediate 
in their expression are excellent dramatic material and will be of 
interest to the producer in search of the unusual, as well as to those 
who can enjoy and appreciate true dramatic literature. 

No season is complete without its collections of one-act plays and 
this one can boast no less than three anthologies and an equal number 
of one-man groups. Longmans, Green is publishing Twelve One- 
Act Plays, selected with an eye for variety and dramatic effective- 
ness by Walter Prichard Eaton, and carrying an introduction from 
his always entertaining pen. Appleton announces Fifty More One- 
Act Plays, edited by Frank Shay; and Scribner will bring out a 
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collection of Dramas by Present Day Writers, edited by E. G. Pence. 
The one-man groups come from familiar sources and need no more 
comment than to signal them for the Little Theatre producer in 
search of new material by experienced writers: One-Act Plays, by 
Percival Wilde (French), Merry Merry Cuckoo, by Jeanette 
Marks (Appleton), Open Air Plays, by Harold Brighouse (French), 
Three Plays for a Children’s Theatre, of the good old Mother Goose 
fairy-story variety, by F. K. Frank (Vinal). Out of the Sea, by Don 
Marquis (Doubleday), is a melodramatic story, unexpectedly por- 
tentous, and there is the usual line of old Broadway successes by 
which Samuel French supplies the amateur acting clubs with what 
they need. H. W. Wilson Co. has published a catalogue raisonné 
of Plays for Amateurs, compiled by Dr. S. Marion Tucker, which 
includes all the plays that are available for amateur use. 

The spring freshet has run its course, the waters are subsiding 
and more than fifty volumes have been added to the great body of 
literature on and of the theatre. In the final analysis what purpose, 
what essence, what glimpse of mountain peaks can we gain from all 
this talk “about it and about”? In such charming and leisurely 
studies as Daniel Gregory Mason’s Artistic Ideals (W. W. Norton) 
and in Louis W. Flaccus’ The Spirit and Substance of Art (Crofts), 
we approach a discussion of the meaning and uses of beauty which 
is essential to a true understanding of the theatre. Mr. Mason, 
musician, composer and author of various books on music and musi- 
cians, indicates in his essays some of those directions which must 
be given by the artist to his mind and conscience if he wishes to 
arrive at his desired goal. As Mr. Mason says: 

The first art of every artist is to choose the right ideals. For this 
gorse essential choice, and for the daily renewal of it on which 

is artistic vitality depends, the artist will draw his strength chiefly 
from the encouragement and contagion of high example. His ap- 
parent solitude, he will learn, is an illusion: all artists have been 
strangers and vagabonds in the world, and by that freemasonry all 
are his predestined fellows. 

The Spirit and Substance of Art is a study in aesthetics. It 
deals generously and in comprehensible terms with the response of 
human beings to all forms of artistic expression and is peculiarly 
valuable to everyone in the theatre, for the theatre can only live and 
grow if it is able to include and transmute all the arts into its own 
substance. Professor Flaccus leads us from the origins of art through 
a discussion of the dance, of sculpture, painting, poetry, the tragic 
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and comic modes, to naturalism, romanticism and expressionism, 
Finally, he indicates what might well be taken as the ground plan 
f an aesthetic of the theatre. He says: 


Problems must not be allowed to draw us away from the con- 
crete facts of art and its appreciation, and from the questions 
which spread fanlike from these facts. For it is here that a sys- 
tem of aesthetics must show its life and spirit; a life flexible and 
responsive, and a spirit—sympathetic, careful, keen and open-eyed 
—as distrustful of a formula that is too sweeping as it is eager to 
correlate and weave tentative intellectual patterns. 


























A woodcut from Fulgens and Lucres 
(Oxford University Press) 
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THE TRIBUTARY THEATRE 


ROM Cleveland comes an invitation which reads: “You are invited 

to attend the Dedication of the New Theatre for the Play House on 

Saturday evening, the ninth of April, 1927, at half after eight o'clock. 
The opening performance will be The Jest, by Sem Benelli. Following the 
play there will be a reception in the Lounge and Foyer, and an inspection, 
a escort, of the building.’’ Everyone who is interested in the American 
theatre will recognize the establishment of this new Play House in Cleve- 
land, under the direction of Frederic McConnell, as one of the important 
events in our dramatic history. The theatre has grown to maturity from 
sources within itself. It is as nearly a complete and independent whole, an 
organization of professional ideals, training and results as it can well be 
and yet it is altogether out of the line of our theatre commerce. 


The counterpart of the Little Theatre Tournament which takes place in 
New York each Spring, under the direction of Walter Hartwig, is the 
National Festival of Community Drama, conducted by the British Drama 
League, whose president is Lord Howard De Walden. An American 
visitor to the British Festival this year said that it seemed, surprisingly, to 
duplicate the American organization not only in the plays and their players, 
but in the sponsors of the Festival and in the audience. There, he said, 
was the English Dr. Tucker and the English Mrs. Best; there on the other 
side was Mrs. Dodge, and here was Otto Kahn. And all around them 
faces one seemed to know. Then the plays came—bad and worse, a bit 
of good writing here, a moment of good playing there, much good inten- 
tion. Then suddenly the Wellwyn Garden City Theatre Society’s produc- 
tion of Mr. Sampson, by Charles Lee, coordinated the audience at once in 
appreciation, because play, players and direction were all quite simply good, 
bringing clamorous applause and reminding one again that this one good 
play was what the festival was all about; that the finding of this one good 
play and the opportunity given to these good actors were, after all, what 
these tournaments were always all about. One good play, well produced, 
out of six productions is, when everything is said, no unworthy proportion, 
even in “ed age ag theatre. St. John Ervine, writing in The Observer, 
says this of the play and the day: “I found only one flaw in the perform- 
ance, slowness of pace, and only one flaw in the charming play, its lengthy 
opening in which one of the y Peseettines carries on a conversation with a 
grandfather clock. Miss Elsie Colson, Miss Joyce Raby and Mr. Ernest 


Selley, especially the last-named, gave performances that would have made 
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many professional players feel like incompetent amateurs. If Mr. Dean 
had been present at the performance, he would, I think, have realized why 
it is that some of us are looking away from the West-End theatre for the 
signs of dramatic revival in Great Britain. For, observe, these clever 
players produced a play which, so far as I am aware, has never been acted 
in the West-End by professional players, and therefore they had to ‘create’ 
their parts instead of giving imitations of professional performances; and 
they acted with such point and skill that they delighted a critical audience,” 


From a slightly different angle, Mr. H. T. Parker of The Boston Trap. 
script touches on the value of amateurs to our drama when he writes of 
Eugene O’Neill’s play, The Straw, as it was given by The Idler Club at 
Radcliffe College. He brings out another and usually disregarded advan. 
tage in amateur production—the fearlessness with which amateurs, espe. 
cially the younger ones of college age, face all the facts and problems of 
life. “Only one producing manager—the courageous Mr. Tyler—would 
set hand to The F sete A fortnight at the Greenwich Village Theatre in 
New York, with Mr. Kruger and Miss Gillmore in the cast, fulfilled every 
foreboding. Subsequently, The Straw has been acted almost nowhere. To 
have led it again into the theatre is high credit to the Idler Club and the 
spirit of Radcliffe College. In the little Agassiz Theatre on Saturday sat 
youth unfraid of human tragedy; willing, through the final scenes, to be 
stirred and searched beneath it. No one whined because there were no 
laughs; no one called deep and piteous emotions ‘morbid.’ The dowdiness 
of middle age and domesticity was rank beside this freshness and freedom 
of receptive youth.” . . . Mr. O’Neill wings the speech [of his people] 
with a passion of devoted hope; touches it with beauty; seams it with pity; 
lays it athwart the fate that may be upon them both. It is our romance, our 
poetry of these new days. An audience of youth bends before it. 


Arthur Hornblow, for twenty-five years editor of the Theatre Magazine, 
is to become Dean of the John Murray Anderson-Robert Milton School of 
the Theatre when their new building opens in the fall. . . . Paul Green, the 
newest arrival from the amateur theatre to the professional, having come 
from the Carolina Playmakers of Chapel Hill to Broadway, is not only 
mentioned in connection with the Pulitzer Prize for his play Jn Abraham's 
Bosom, but is the winner of a competition organized by Le Petit Theatre 
du Vieux Carré of New Orleans. The judges, Kenneth Macgowan, 
Hatcher Hughes, and Bennett Kilpack, the director of the theatre, awarded 
him first prize for his tragedy of North Carolina negro life Supper for the 
Dead. The second prize went to Nathalie Scott of New Orleans for a 
play, also of negro life, this time in New Orleans, called The Spell of Gran’ 
Zombi. The third prize was won by The Galley Rat, a play of the sea by 
Harry McGuire of New Haven. All three plays will soon go into rehear- 
sal for production at the Vieux Carré. 
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From Masterpieces of Chikamatsu (E. P. Dutton) 


A scene from The Love Suicide at Amijima, one of the most 
famous of the puppet plays written by “the Shakespeare of 
Japan,” Chikamatsu (1652-1724) and now acted by actors at 
the kabuki theatres. Jakuemon is seen as the courtesan Koharu, 
seated at her window. By pretending to have a liaison with 
another man she is trying to break off her affair with Jihei, who 
is played by Ganjiro. 
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THE HECKSCHER THEATRE GUILD — 


Offers a thorough professional training and practical experience in the 
Art of the Theatre, public appearances in regular, weekly performances 


throughout the _ season. A chance for exceptionally talented 
amateurs to enjoy the Theatre, learn what it means and express 
themselves through it successfully. Special attention to children. 


Registration accepted also for the Scenic, Decorative and Property Departments. 


Interviews by appointment only. 


Address or telephone: University 3128 


Ashley Miller, Director 


The Heckscher Theatre, Fifth Avenue at 104th St., New York 





THEATRE ARTS DIRECTORY 





Manuscript Specialists 











Costumes 
COSTUMES 15,000 to choose from. Entire 
184 Charles Frohman produc- 
tions and thousands same costumes we supply 


Broadway shows. Official cus omer N. Y. Theatre 
Guild. Send list of requirements for estimate. 


BROOKS 1437 B’way, New York 


Carrie Funk Koch 
Notary Public 
Translations 
“The Vagabond King” 
Secretarial Work 


Bryant 8827 


Experienced Typist 
Manuscripts, 


**Abie’s Irish Rose’’ 
*“*Broadway”’ 


1482 B’way, N. Y. C. 


Press Notices, 





Draperies 


Research 





BEAUMONT SCENERY STUDIOS 
New Address: 443 West 47th Street, New York 


Scenery and Draperies—Rented—Made to Order— 

Shipped anywhere in the U. S. A. for Private 

Theatricals, Schools, Clubs, Little Theatres, Churches. 
No catalog issued, as all our ideas are original. 


Write for information. 


Parker Hopkins Research Bureau 
36 West Fifty-ninth Street New York 


Authentication of Cosi:umes, Architecture, Furni- 
ture and Props relating to any country or period, 
ancient or modern; data and photographs supplied. 


Telephone Plaza 3326-6180 





’ SCHNEIDER STUDIOS, Inc. 
STAGE DRAPERIES 


Drop Curtains, Cycloramas, 
Groundcloths, Vaudeville Sets, 
Theatrical Effects 
127 WEST 47th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y 
Telephone: Bryant 1169 





I. WEISS & SONS 
Makers of 
Draperies 


Curtains Furniture 


for 
THEATRE and STAGE 
West 43rd St. 
Telephone: Lackawanna 1629 


508 New York 


Teachers 








MARY STUART 
DRAMATIC AND EXPRESSIONAL TRAINING 


Appointments by telephone 9-10 A. M. daily 


1101 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Circle 3467 





VIOLA ZACHARIE 
The Technique of Gesture and Pantomime. A 
Basic Art for All who Require the Knowledge 
of Movement in their Work. 


66 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. Chelsea 5766 








Lighting Theatrical Fabrics 
WHOLESALE . x 7 " — 
Charles I. Newton aaa, ; THEATRICAL FABRICS 
Moving Clouds, Water Ripples, Ocean For Stage Curtains, Drapes and Costumes 
Waves, Falling Snow, Rain, Volcanic MANUFACTURED AT OUR OWN MI LS 


Eruptions, Fire, Lightning, Flowing Lava, 
Birds, Butterflies, Flying Angels, Etc. 
Stereopticons, Sciopticons, Spotlights, 
Bunch Lights and Window Spots. 


244 W. 14th St., N.Y.C. Tel. Chel. 2117 


Maharam Textile Co., Inc. 
Opposite Friars’ Club 


107 W. 48th St., New York Bryant 2511-2 





Makeup, Wigs and Toupees 











G. Shindhelm 


144 West 46th Street 
Bryant 3726. New York City 


MENDELSOHN’S 
TEXTILE CORP. 
THEATRICAL FABRICS 

SILKS—TINSELS— VELOURS 


156 West 45th St. New York 
Phones: Bryant 7372-5234 
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A CHECK LIST OF 


NEW PLAYS AND BOOKS 
ON THE THEATRE 


Reviewed or noted in this issue of 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY. 


HISTORICAL 


About Shakespeare and His Plays, G. F. Bradby: 


Oxford $1.20 
Actor in Dickens, J. B. Van Amerongen: 
$2.50 


Appleton. 
Annals of the New York Stage, 

G. C. D. Odell: Columbia Uni. Press. 2 vols. $17.50 
Drama, Ashley Dukes: Holt. $1.00 
18th Century Drama, 1750-1800, 


Allerdyce Nicoll: Macmillan. $7.25 
Genius of Shakespeare, G. B. Harrison: 

Harper. $1.00 
Introduction to Drama, Hubbell and Beaty: 

Macmillan. 
Memoirs of Thomas Holcroft, Hazlitt: 

Oxford. $.80 
Old Drama and the New, William Archer: 

Dodd, Mead. $3.00 
Outline of Contemporary Drama, 

Dickinson: Houghton Mifflin. $2.00 

Physical Conditions of Elizabethan Playhouses, 

W. J. Lawrence: Harvard. 
Shakespeare Studies, E. E. Stoll: Macmillan. $4.00 
Short View of the English Stage, 1900-1926, 

James Agate: Jenkins. 
Stage Antiquities, J. T. Allen: 

Longmans, Green. 
The Lion and the Fox, Wyndham Lewis: 

Harper. $4.00 

BIOGRAPHICAL 

Epoch, Percy MacKaye: 

2 vols. Boni and Liveright. $10.00 
Fire Under the Andes, 

Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant: Knopf. $4.00 


Gilbert and Sullivan at Home, A. E. Weir: 


Appleton. $1.25 


Luigi Pirandello, Walter Starkie: Dutton. $3.00 
Memoirs and Reflections, Emma Eames: 

Appleton. $5.00 
Once a Clown, Always a Clown, 

DeWolf Hopper: Little, Brown. $3.00 
Passing Show, Henry Russell: Little, Brown. $5.00 
Road to the Temple, Susan Glaspell: Stokes. $3.00 

TECHNICAL 
Art of Pantomime, Charles Aubert: Holt. $3.50 
Little Theatre Organization and Management, 

Alexander Dean: Appleton. $2.50 
Play-making, William Archer: Dodd, Mead. $3.00 
Stage Costuming, A. B. Young: Macmillan. $2.00 

GENERAL AND PARTICULAR 
Artistic Ideals, D. G. Mason: W. W. Norton. $2.50 
Grotesques, Mary Cass Canfield: Harper. 
Let’s Go to the Movies, Iris Barry: 

Payson and Clarke. $3.00 
Spirit and Substance of Art, 

Louis W. Flaccus: Crofts. $5.00 


(List Continued on Next Page) 











Eugene O’Neill’s 
first long play to be pub- 
lished before production 


MARCO 
MILLIONS 


O'Neill’s latest play is an extra- 
ordinary retelling of the career of 
the great merchant-traveler from 
clues given in his own writing. 
The play is poetic-drama, gorge- 
ous in coloring, and full of de- 
lightful humor. $2.50. Signed, 
limited edition, 440 copies. $10.00 








by Philip Barry 


“It was worth being a dramatic reviewer for 
ten years to have seen this one play.”’ 
—Robert Benchley 
‘A beautiful and sad and comic play.”’ 
—F. P. A. 


$2.00 





THE LIFE OF 
STEELE MacKAYE 


EPOCH 


A Memoir by His Son 
Percy MacKaye 


In the life of Steele MacKaye, genius of the 
theatre, the story of an entire epoch in 
American history is given. The narrative 
is glowing. Its numerous illustrations from 
rare originals alone makes the book a prize. 

2 vols. boxed $10.00 


At all bookstores 
S GOOD BOOKS 


Boni & Liveright 
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JUST PUBLISHED CHECK LIST—Continued 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON PLAYS ‘iin ata 


TuHirp Series. Selected and Edited 
with an introduction 





Fulgens and Lucres, Henry Medwall: Oxford. $2.50 





‘ Government Inspector, Gogol: Knopf. $2.50 
; we By GLENN HUGHES ‘ John Gay, Works of: Oxford. $1.50 
Containing six one-act plays of variety and Siisiiinan af Cds. 
charm—designed to satisfy the requirements tr. by Astaro Miyamori: Dutton. $8.00 
of the amateur theatre. $2.00 net Richard Brinsley Sheridan, Plays of : 
Dial Press. $3.00 


Previously Published Ruzzante, Work of, tr. by Alfred Mortier: 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON PLAYS | 7 Pevronmet on a 
- . ey Saint Joan of Orleans, tr. by Joan Evans: 
First Series. Containing four one-act plays. Oxford. $2.50 


$1.50 net Wood Demon, Tchehov: Macmillan. $1.60 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON PLAYS 


SEcoND SERIES. Containing six one-act plays. 





$2.00 net NEW PLAYS 
NEW PLAYS FOR MUMMERS Autumn Fires, C. T. Murray: 
, ‘L i Houghton Mifflin. $1.25 
A Book of Burlesques Broadway, Dunning and Abbott: Doran. $2.00 
By GLENN HUGHES : : a 
a : t os S entice oe a . Brothers Karamazov, Dostoevsky. 
iverting mixtures of satire and nonsense Copeau and Croué: Doubleday, Page. $1.00 


written in sparkling verse. Illustrated with 


; : oe Caponsacchi, Palmer and Goodrich: Appleton. $2.00 
block prints by Richard Bennett. $1.50 net 


Captive, The, Edouard Bourdet: Brentano’s. $2.00 

















Order from Chicago, Maurine Watkins: Knopf. $2.00 
SAMUEL FRENCH Constant Wife, Somerset Maugham: Doran $2.00 
25 West 45th Street Daisy Mayme, George Kelly: Little, Brown. $1.50 
New York City Easy Come, Easy Go, Owen Davis: French. $0.75 
or Field God and In Abraham’s Bosom, 
Paul Green: McBride. $2.00 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON BOOKSTORE Granite, Clemence Dane: Macmillan. $1.60 
Seattle, Washington Industrial Plays for Young People, V. Olcott: 
Dodd, Mead. $2.00 
King’s Henchman, Edna St. Vincent Millay: 
Harper. $2.00 
Marco Millions, Eugene O'Neill: 
SUSAN GLASPELL’S Boni and Liveright. $2.50 
2 r < Merry Merry Cuckoo, J. Marks: Appleton. $2.00 
kindling biography Ned a” Daughter, Sidney Howard: $1.08 
7 Scribner’s. dj 
of George Cram Cook Open Air Plays, Harold Brighouse: French. $1.50 
Out of the Sea, Don Marquis: Doubleday. $1.75 
THE ROAD Pinwheel, F. E. Faragoh: John Day. $1.75 
Saturday Night, Benavente: Scribner’s. $1.00 
TO THE TEM PLE Silver Cord, Sidney Howard: Scribner’s. $1.00 
Song of Drums, Ashley Dukes: Doran. $1.25 
By the author of “Inheritors,” sg Bet ga Thing, Ferenc Molnar: $2.00 
“Suppressed Desires,” etc. This Woman Business, Benn W. Levy: 
Houghton Mifflin. $1.10 
“Jig” Cook and Susan Glaspell were oe Pe Oe = Theatre, $2.00 
pioneers of the Little Theatre move- Wet Delie, ond Giher Flase, Malectt Glover: 
ment. “It may be said without too great Viking. $2.00 
exaggeration that out of Cook’s imagi- White Wings, Philip Barry: 
nation grew a large part of the develop- Boni and Liveright. $2.00 
ment of the American theatre which we Witch, The, John Masefield: Brentano’s. $1.75 
have witnessed during the last fifteen 
years,” says Arthur Davison Ficke in ‘ 
the Saturday Review. Susan Glaspell’s ANTHOLOGIES 
book is an intimate spiritual record of Best Plays of 1925-26, ed. by Burns Mantle: 
this glowing personality. Dodd, Mead. $3.00 
Dramas by Present Day Writers, 
3rd Printing ! Illustrated, $3.00 ed. by R. W. Pence: Scribner's. 
Fifty More Contemporary One-Act Plays, 
ed. by Frank Shay: Appleton. $5.00 
FREDERICK A. STOKES CO. One-Act Plays for Stage and Study, 
ed. by Percival Wilde: French. $3.15 
443 Fourth Avenue New York Twelve One-Act Plays, ed. by W. P. Eaton: 
Longmans, Green. $2.50 
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SWOT OT WOT OTH OOWUT © 


theatre clearly described and 
explained 


THE PROCESS OF 
PLAY PRODUCTION 


By Allen Crafton and Jessica Royer 


The art of the non-professional 
A valuable book for the Little or Com- 
munity Theatre director, covering in 
detail organization, production, the 

selection of plays, stage construction, 


ete. “Lays a sound foundation ll 


along the line, especially in the depart- 4 


» 


ment of acting.’’— Walter Prichard 
Eaton in N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
Price $2.25 


THE SPIRIT AND 
SUBSTANCE OF ART 
By Louis W. Flaccus 


A thoroughly enjoyable introduction to 
aesthetics, analyzing each type—the 
beautiful, the sublime, the tragic and 
the comic. “Very readable,’”’ says the 
Saturday Review of Literature. 

Price $5.00 


F. S. CROFTS & CO., 66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


CAMS CARS CARS CAMS 














EUGENE SCRIBE 


and the 


FRENCH THEATRE 
By Neil C. Arvin 


“Professor Arvin has made an interesting and 
useful book out of the most unpromising 
of subjects."-—New York Sun. “Professor 
Arvin has done his work extremely well; and 
although its appeal is likely to be restricted 
to the student, the book is by no means with- 
out general interest. It is agreeably written, 
not without humor, and its picture of the 
French theatre as a whole during the first 
half of the nineteenth century is excellent.”— 
London Times. “The most valuable and ex- 
haustive book yet to appear on the subject 
in English.’—John Mason Brown, in Theatre 
Arts Monthly. $3.00 a copy. 


Harvard University Press 
4 Randall Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


Books and Plays 





Literature 
in the Theatre 


and other Essays 
By W. A. DARLINGTON 
“Mr. Darlington is an excellent critic because 


he is honest, intelligent and fearless.””—Wi- 
liam Lyon Phelps in the Saturday Review. 
$3 


\ The 


be American 
S Ballet 


By Tep SHAWN 


A delightful book on the dance 
for the general reader, with an 
introduction by Havelock Ellis. A 





lA sumptuous volume, elaborately il- 
lustrated. $7.50 
Secrets 


of a Showman 


By CHarLes B. CocHRAN 


“No more remarkable story of showmanship 
has ever been written. It is dazzling in va- 
riety, audacity and imagination.’’ — London 
Star. $5.00 


The Game 
of Love 
and Death 


By RoMAIN ROLLAND 





One of a _ series of plays 
which Rolland aims to do on 
the French Revolution. $2.00 


The Art of Pantomime 


By CHARLES AUBERT 
Translated from the French by Edith Sears 


This book will be invaluable to beginners and 
all directors of amateur theatricals. Illus- 
trated. $3.50 


What’ll You Have? 


By Kart ScHMIpT and OLIverR HERFoRD 





A delightful farce in three acts, with a fron- 
tispiece by Oliver Herford. $2.00 





———————— OE _.___ 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 


ONE PARK AVENUE - - - NEW YORK 
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Devereux Studios 


Professional Assistance in 


Designing and Furnishing Stage Settings and Equipment 


CURTAINS - DRAPERIES - HANGINGS 
80 West 40th Street New York. 





WRITING FOR PUBLICATION _ 


To get into print, or to become successful 
ACTING PLAYS as a free lance, is the problem we help you 
and to solve. We succeed in this because the 
. man at the helm is recognized internationally 
Other Dramatic Books as an accomplished writer, a discerning 
editor, and an inspiring critic. 
We carry in stock not only our own ROBERT SIMPSON 
1000 publications but also the dramatic author of The Bite of Benin, The Gray Char- 
books of all other publishers. teris, Eight Panes of Glass, etc., with years 
of experience as managing editor of metro- 
politan magazines, is the director. The course 
is given by correspondence to a limited num- 


ber of students. The teaching is honest, th 
THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY feo thorough, the snvestment sound, 


542 SO. DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. For further particulars address Department of Authorship 
THE MAWSON EDITORIAL SCHOOL 


131 Crelandon Street Boston, Massachusetts 


Send for free catalogue. 











AMERICA’S MOST MODERN THEATRICAL SCHOOL 





128-130 East 
58th Street, 
New York 


In its own 
building 

especially 
—— designed 
Plaza and equipped 
4524 


for the purpose. 


John Murray Anderson-Robert Milton 


SCHOOL of the THEATRE and DANCE 


OPPORTUNITY wetiraes in Xmerica during the SUMMER MONTHS 
Enrollments now accepted for entrance in any branch of THEATRICAL TRAINING. 


SPECIAL SUMMER DRAMATIC COURSE 6 weeks for $100.00 
SPECIAL COMPOSITE DANCING COURSE 


under Adolph Bolm, Michio Ito, Martha Graham, Arriaza, Lenora and Michael Bell for $200. 
Special short course in motion picture acting under the direction of George Currie 


COMMERCIAL SCREEN TESTS MADE 


A School, second to none, where talent is 
FEES LOW developed. Unusual opportunities for qualified ENROLL NOW 


graduates. Catalogue on request. 
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THEODORA —ILVINE 
STUDIO™ THEATRE 


31 Riverside Drive (75th St.), N. Y. 
A COURSE IN ACTING 
Small groups. Also private lessons. 


All Rehearsals and Stage Technique 
with Miss Irvine personally. Work 
sponsored by Eva Le Gallienne, Mr. 
and Mrs. Coburn, Edith Wynne 
Matthison. 

Teacher of Alice Brady. 


Summer Course Jaly 6th to August 17th 


Write for Catalogue 


ELizABETH MACK 
STUDIOS 


66 Fifth Ave. 438 rue Michel Ange 
New York Paris, France 
WINTER COURSES in NEW YORK 

Three Professional Courses— 

Theoretical and practical training for 

Stage—Platform—Teaching 

Theatre Routine: A special depart- 

ment for practice in acting and pro- 

duction of plays. 

Special Courses in Literature, 

Psychology, French, Play 

Analysis, and Critical Study. 


SUMMER COURSES 
New York: May, June & July 























Telephone: Endicott 3345 ‘ Paris: August & September ~ 
— | 
i] 
‘ HELEN FORD ELSA FINDLAY 
e Season 1926-1927 
y N DALCROZE EURYTHMICS PLASTIC PANTOMIME 
4 ACTI G For Actors, Dancers, Musicians, Teachers 
THEORY —_ PRACTICE Teacher at The American Laboratory Theatre, 
bs Inter Theatre Arts, Inc., Denishawn, ete. 
STUDIO SUMMER STUDIO No classes held during the summer months, owing to 
2 absence abroad. 
: Gregorian Hotel Nantel — — 
j , e . . Reopen October Ist. 
42 W. 35th St. Laurentian Mts. a EE ATM 
, y . For information apply 
York, N. Y. Province of uebec 
New Que 264 Fifth Avenue, New York. Mad. Sq.: 1019 
| Studio of 


Plays by New Writers 


revised to suit needs of profes- 
sional stage, by DRAMATIST— 
twenty years’ experience as au- 
thor and director. 
Mr. Ferguson for five seasons 
has given lectures at Columbia 
University on “The Theatre of 
Today.” Also at University of 
Chicago and Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences. 
Pupils taken in acting and diction. 
Write for rates 


FRANK FERGUSON 
253 West 42nd Srreet New York 


Telephone—Wisconsin 6063 


DRAMATIC ART 
LEO BULGAKOYV, 
Director of the Moscow Art Theatre 
Affiliated with 
THE PROVINCETOWN PLAYHOUSE 


ACTING DANCING 
DICTION FENCING 
MORNING and EVENING CLASSES 


$60 per month 
For entire course 


Private lessons and hours arranged if desired. 
Address 
133 MACDOUGAL ST. 


Phone Spring 8516 











ELITCH GARDENS SCHOOL 
OF THE THEATRE AND DANCE || 


Melville Burke, Director 
Faculty of professionals. A practical, 
intensive training for the stage. School 
operated in direct connection with the 
celebrat 

ELITCH GARDENS STOCK 
COMPANY 











Session of ten weeks opens June 13th. 
Applications for entry now being 
received. 

SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 
Under Direction of Ned Wayburn 
ELITCH GARDENS 
4617 W. 38th St. Denver, Col. 
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Mrs. BURT’S SCHOOL 
for Tiny Tots {-(2 yrs. 





Specialized care for young children. 
Sound education, music, dancing, thor- 
ough training. 


Wide shaded lawns, swings, see- 
saws, sand piles, etc. Supervised 
outdoor play among happy little 
companions. Good food, home 
care, sympathetic understanding. 
Experienced physician and nurse. 


Mrs. M. L. Burt 
1120 Constant Avenue, Peekskill, N. ¥ 
Telephone: Peekskill 11389 
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MERICAN ACADEMY | 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


For 43 Years America’s Leading Institution for Dramatic Art and Expression 
Prepares for ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING 
Develops Poise and Personality for Use in Any Vocation in Life. 








Teacher’s Six Weeks’ Summer Course in Stage Craft, Advanced Play Directing and 
Expressional Technique begins July 11. 
Next regular class begins October 26th 
Also Dramatic Extension Courses in Cooperation with COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
Free catalogue describing all courses 


Room 152-E CARNEGIE HALL. NEW YORK CITY 























B J : THE 
~~ 20 THE Out-Door Players 
Marie Ware Laughton, Director 
Announces 
Three Courses in Play Production Beginning and wis 
by Advanced Classes in 
ALEXANDER DEAN ALEYN BURTIS 
a THEATRE ARTS—DANCING Jul y 
Conference on Short Story Writing Edwin Strawbridge >... 
by men and women of profes- 
WILBUR DANIEL STEELE Staff sionai"experience. °A Reper August 
tory Group for Advanced 
For Two Weeks. Students. Plays given each week. 
Address Director Summer School TRINITY CouRT, Boston SORA, 
Missoula, Montana 13th Season 








Gl ter School of the Theat The Pacific Northwest’s Leading 
eke ten, Gime, ton «=| TRMUTARY THEATON 


ANNOUNCES ITS 


8th Season—July2-August 27 SUMMER SESSION 


July 18 to August 28 


Acting—Production—Mensendieck ELLEN VON VOLKENBURG 
: . ; 2 aie ‘ who last summer staged “‘The Trojan Women,” is 
Public performances Friday now in Italy, gathering Commedia dell’ Arte mate- 


and Saturday of each week. rial for the summer’s work. 
(Seattle and the Charmed Land constitute Ameri- 
cea’s finest playground, if that interests you.) 








For circulars address Write for Detailed Announcement 
F. O. CUNNINGHAM THE CORNISH SCHOOL 
112 Charles St. Boston, Mass. Drama .*. Music .*. Dance 
A Civic Institution SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
The Williams School of Dramatic Art 
GEORGE C. WILLIAMS ROLLO A. TALLCOTT 
President Dean 
Incorporated with Collegiate Theatre, Gymnasium, Dormi- 


Standing and Degree conferring tories. Courses in Scenic Design 
—— — v5? x —Stage Lighting—Dancing— 
Tmnnl Board of Re- ] 


privileges by the Fencing—Stage Craft. College | 




















































fn) 
| gents of the State of New York. Courses in English, Languages, | 
Literature and Pedagogy. 

Professional Director—Teach- | 
ing Staff includes twenty well- Correct Speech a Specialty— 
known Instructors. Courses in Voice Training — Diction — Pro- 
Acting—Directing and Managing nunciation. 

—Teaching of Dramatics. Gradu- . 
ates eligible to teach Dramatics Pa ann tet pee mater 
| in Schools of New bashes State. June 6th and July 5th. 

bg eee ees barman Fall Term opens September 
and ersona ulture Courses, 22nd. Send for catalogue. 

l two, three and four years in UU 


pula length. 140 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. => 
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A Summer Training Base 
for the Arts of the Theatre 


Manhattan Theatre Camp 


at Peterborough, New Hampshire 
JULY and AUGUST 
Instruction and training in: Faculty: 


HISTORY OF THE DRAMA...... Walter Prichard Eaton 
STAGE CRAFT, DECORATION, LIGHTING, 
Alexander Wyckoff 


ACTING and STAGE DIRECTING....... Walter Hartwig 
NO sinh 60.6.0066606 856550 Dagmar Perkins 
Ls 246.4 6:0.0'6. ¥eve~ a0'3 Louise Revere Morris 
NG b66e094.s éew etn weseanwesled Evelyn Cohen 
I Pe issvenedioad Oscar Bernner 
THBATRICAL PUBLICITY. ...ccccccce Richard Silvester 
DRAMATIC CRITICISM... os ccccccovcccd John Anderson 
CEE OO ee Kenyon Nicholson 


Thoroughly equipped workshop, stage and studios. 
Two complete productions designed, built, rehearsed 
and presented. 

Special lectures on: Theatre Architecture; Theatre 
Business Management; Play Agents and Their 
Practices; The Casting Agent; Equity Contracts; 
Labor Union Rules in the Theatre; Our New Am- 
erican Drama; American Theatre Traditions. 

Send for illustrated prospectus. 


WALTER HARTWIG, General Director 
MANHATTAN THEATRE CAMP 
226 West 47th Street New York, N. Y, 





AMERICA’S MOST MODERN 


128-130 East In its own 





58th Street, building 
New York os 
— design 
Plaza and equipped 
4524 for the purpose. 





John Murray Anderson- 
Robert Milton 


SCHOOL of the THEATRE and DANCE 


to study under the direction of the 
best instructors in America during the Summer Months 


Opportunity 


Enrollments now accepted for entrance in any 
branch of THEATRICAL TRAINING. 


SPECIAL SUMMER DRAMATIC COURSE 6 weeks for $100.00 


Beginning July 11th 


SPECIAL COMPOSITE DANCING COURSE 
(July llth to July 29th) 


under Adolph Bolm, Michio Ito, Martha Graham, 
Arriaza, Lenora and Michael Bell for $200. 
Enrollments received now. 


MOTION PICTURE ACTING 
under the direction of George Currie 


A School, second to none, where talent is 
Fees Low developed. Unusual opportunities for Enroll Now 
quahfied graduates.Catalogue on request. 
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4 NEW CATALOG 


Our new catalog will contain 
many innovations and improve- 
ments that will fill long felt 
wants for small theatre lighting. 


— 











GET YOUR NAME ON OUR MAILING LIST 

















“A Light for Every Purpose’’, 


MULE TA UD 





DISPLAY STAGE LIGHTING Co.iNnc 
5354 WEST 44TH ST... NEW YORK CITY 
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—MORE— 
ONE-ACT 
PLAYS 








—By Modern Authors— 


Edited by 
HELEN LOUISE COHEN 


Fourteen Plays by: 


Harold Brighouse John Brandane 

Paul Green Austin Strong 

John Erskine A. A. Milne 

Dan Totheroh Christopher Morley 
Stanley Houghton Hartley B. Alexander 
Louise Driscoll Eugene O’Neill 

Colin C. Clements Robert Frost 


HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue New York 


The HALL 
MODEL STAGE 
LIGHTING SYSTEMS 


Miniature Lighting Equipment 
for Stage Models 


The model is constructed as a laboratory 
lighting system to demonstrate the effect 
of colored light on pigments and is used 
to work out lighting problems, previous 
to building full sized stage settings. It 
eliminates the necessity of using costly 
and cumbersome lighting equipment in ex- 
perimenting with lighting effects. The sys- 
tem can be made to duplicate every effect 
possible to produce on the full sized stage. 


Miniature Spot Lights, Foot Lights, 
Border Lights, Cyclorama Lights and 
Dimming Boards Made to Order 


For further information address 


GEORGE L. HALL 


W. EMERSON ST. MELROSE, MASS. 








The Physical Conditions 
of the Elizabethan 
Public Playhouse 


By William J. Lawrence 


Full of curious information, this volume is 
important to everyone who wishes to visual- 
ize clearly the acting of plays on the Eliza- 
bethan stage. Mr. Lawrence discusses such 
things as the railings, the traps, the tiring- 
house, the shadow or cover or heavens, cur- 
tains and hangings, traverses and canopies, 
the study, gates and walls, state and throne, 
tower or garret. By minute analysis of the 
stage-directions in old plays, he has succeeded 
in solving many a puzzle regarding the 
theatre of Shakespeare’s day. $1.50 a copy. 


CWT Oo 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
4 RANDALL HALL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





SAMUEL FRENCH 


New Plays 


For Little Theatres, 
Schools and Colleges 


Over a hundred new titles now 


ready. Send for our latest lists. 
SAMUEL FRENCH 
Incorporated 1898 
THOMAS R. EDWARDS, Managing Director 


25 West 45th Street, New York City 
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